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WOMEN OF THE EAST INDIES IN FULL DRESS. 


The fine engraving on this page is from an authentic drawing 
from life, and represents a group of East Indian women as they 
appear in the sacred interior of their dwellings. Their rich and 
peculiar attire, their bare feet with jewelled ankles, the strange | 


“ornaments upon their heads and in their nostrils, their massive 


pipes and indolent attitudes, contrast strongly with the fashions of | 
the West, and show us that we are looking upon people of an- | 
other hemisphere. An atmosphere of romance surrounds these 
eastern women, and distance lends them its poctical enchantment, 
but travellers most familiar with their habits, with few exceptions, 
dissipate our cherished conceptions of these famous houris. 
Among late travellers, the Countess Belgiojoso gives us a far dif- 


ferent picture of Oriental women from that traced by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague. ‘We have read,” says the countess, “ de- 
scriptions in the Thousand and One Nights and other Oriental 
tales, we have been told that these places (the harems) are the 
abode of beauty and love; we are authorized to believe that the 
written descriptions, although exaggerated and embellished, are 
still founded in truth, and that in these mysterious retreats we 
must find all the marvels of luxury and art, magnificence and 


pleasure united. How far from the truth! Imagine seamed and | 


blackened wails, wooden ceiling cracked and covered with dust 
and spiders’ webs, hangings in tatters, oil and candle-greasc 
everywhere. Mirrors being very rare, the women huddle on at 
hap-hazard frippery of which they cannot appreciate the strange 


effect. They stick pins adorned with diamonds and other precious 
stones in printed cotton handkerchiefs which they twist about their 
heads. Nothing is more untidy than their hair, and only a few of 
them use combs. As for the various colored lard which they em- 
ploy to excess, they can only regulate its use by taking each oth- 
er’s advice, and as the women who live in the same house are so 
many rivals, they voluntarily encourage each other in the most 
grotesque ornamentation. They put vermilion on their lips, red 
on their cheeks, noses, foreheads and chins, white at random, and 
to finish the daubing, blue round the eyes and.on the upper lip.” 
What is most deplorable is, that as water injures this style of paint- 
ing, and it takes so long to lay it on artistically, the Eastern wo- 
men have as great dread of the pure element as mad dogs. 
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CHAPTER 


' Hermann kissed his dear Louisa’s letter a thousand times, read 
it and re-read it to Madame Joseph, who said to him: 

“She is right. Go for her, and come back together.” 

“No,” replied Hermann. “I love her too well to be so weak 
as to yield.” 

He sat down at Madame Joseph’s table, and wrote a letter to 
Louisa to tranquillize her,—a letter which he began two or three 
times, never finding it tender and persuasive enough. 


“My Louisa, my dear wife,” he said, “let me give you that 
sweet name which only my death can deprive you of. I cannot 
find words to tell you how much I love you and how happy your 
letter makes me. I thank you on my bended knees for having 
put aside the cold forms of the world and raised the veil that con- 
cealed the inner sanctuary of your pure heart. What can your 
impatience be to mine? Your heart is that of a simple child—mine 
at the mere thought of you beats as if it would leap from my 
bosom. Hours with me are ages while I struggle with the desire 
to hasten to you; do not, by entreating me to come, deprive me 
of the courage which has cost me so much effort. Fortune smiles 
on me; let me pursue her. You say yourself we should not repel 
the happiness that Providence sends us. If I left my place in the 
mines to-day, another would take it to-morrow, and, should I con- 
sent to leave, fortune would perhaps never favor me again. If 
you insist upon my going, I will start; but the happiest day of 
my life will have a cloud, anxiety for your future. Ishould always 
reproach myself for not having resisted you. Yet a month’s 
patience! Whatever happens, my courage cannot extend the 
trial further; you cannot demand more of a man than he can do. 

‘Sleep, sleep in peace, my dearest; if your happiness depends 
on me, never will woman have been happier. I have neither 
parents nor friends, and love you only in the world. To me you 
are the past, the present and the future. In a month you will sce 
me with your friend, who has made up her mind to leave the 
mines entirely, and seek some business in the city. If fortune 
does not forsake me, I shall have ‘enough to go back to Europe, 
where we will live quietly and respectably. If I do not increase 
what I have, I shall take an establishment at Melbourne; but I 
do not wish my wife to work for others ; the cares of our house- 
hold will be sufficiently laborious. Good-by! We shall soon see 
‘each other. I love you; your love is my joy, my life. Good-by. 
Write me daily. I love you. HERMANN. 

“P. S.—Madame Joseph sends her best love.” 


“‘T’ll bet you have forgotten me,” said Madame Joseph, as Her- 
mann was folding his letter. ‘Lovers only think of themselves.” 

“There you’re mistaken,” replied Hermann, showing her the 
postscript. 

Many days passed, during which Hermann continued to have 
an extraordinary run of luck in his mining operations. He 
frequently took three or four ounces of gold at a time. 

“Dear Louisa,” he would say to himself, as he vigorously plied 
his pick-axe, “‘we shall be rich. Two weeks more, and I shall be 
with you.” 

He received no more letters, and began to be anxious, every 
day seeking a new argument to calm his impatience. 

,“ She is expecting me daily ; a letter may be lost; I shall hear 
to-morrow.” The morrow came, but brought no news. 

At the end of a week passed in this way, with hope daily de- 
ferred, Hermann could hold out no longer, and called on his 
friends. 

“T have determined to go,” said he. “TI yield my place to you, 
my dear Joseph, and hope you will be as lucky as I have been. 
As for your wife, she promised Louisa to be at the wedding, and 
I take her with me.” 

“Louisa was sharper than you,” said Madame Joseph. “She 
saw that the best way of bringing you was to stop writing.” 

“If I thought so, I wouldn’t go,” "said Hermann, And he 
packed his trunk as joyfully as a schoolboy at the beginning of 
vacation. 

“All this is very well,” replied Madame Joseph; “ but the 
weather is shocking, the roads aredmpassable, and we shall stick 
fast in the mud.” 

“ That’s nothing; I’ll climb over the tree-tops.” 

“T shall never be able to follow you, then. I’d rather go by 
the cart than the trees.” 

Madame Joseph took her best attire to do honor to the wed- 
ding, especially did she lay hands on a certain green silk dress 
which had not seen the light for the three years she had lived in 
the colony. They engaged seats with a wagoner who was return- 
ing to the city, but they had to go on foot the greater part of the 
way, and Hermann was'very lucky when he did not have to lift 
the wheels. If the young man had been alone, he would have 
gone on in advance of the wagon, but he made a virtue of pa- 
tience, and at the end of three days, which seemed as many ages 
to him, thoy reached Melbourne. 


CHAPTER XII. 
UNEXPECTED EVENTS. 


HERMANN stopped, pressed Madame Joseph’s hand, and said 
to her: 

“We'll dine by-and-by. First to her. O, Heaven, what a 
strange person Tam! On the eve of happiness, I am sad; my 
heart is heavy; the day is gloomy, and I fear some evil threatens 
us.” 

His voice trembled, and his eyes glistened through the tears 
that veiled them. Madame Joseph was not very jovial ; she was 
tired and hungry, and exclaimed : 

“How impatient young folks are, I declare! I was so myself 
once; and [’ll be bound that Louisa hasn’t slept a wink for a 
week.” 

“Do you think so?” replied Hermann, with a smile that soon 
faded away. “If she still loved me, she must have written me.” 

“Make yourself easy, my lad,” said Madame Joseph, interrupt- 
ing him. ‘ There are probably two or three letters for you at the 
mines. Could the poor child hurry the mails through? Why 
should you think harshly of her? You men, because you are 60 
fickle yourselves, think the moment a woman is out of your sight, 
her mind whiffles round like a weather-cock. Women are like 
metals, my boy,—there’s gold and there’s copper; both shine 
alike, but one grows black, and the other never tarnishes. Louisa 
among women is what gold is among metals. I tell you she loves 
you, and her heart will never change.” 

Hermann could have kissed his kind comforter, but to reward 
her, he hurried her along. 

“T’m as impatient as you are,” said the good woman, who was 
almost running. ‘I would go faster if I could, but you’ve taken 
all my breath away.” 

But Hermann slackened his pace when he came near the house 
where Louisa lived. 

“What is the matter?” asked Madame Joseph. 

“I know not,” said Hermann, passing his hand over his brow ; 
“ but I cannot go in first.” 

They turned the corner of a street, and saw, opposite Miss 
Nixon’s house, a cart full of furniture. Hermann stopped, unable 
to explain this circumstance, when the laundress, Louisa’s em- 
ployer, came out to speak to the cartman. 

“Are you moving ?” cried Madame Joseph, without bidding her 
good-day, and frightened at the thought of not finding a place to 
rest in. 

“Ts that you, Madame Joseph?” exclaimed Miss Nixon. 
“What are you doing here? How is your husband getting on? 
You ought to have taken my customers up there; you’d have 
made money.” 

“Are you moving ?” repeated Madame Joseph, while Hermann 
gazed at the house as if his eyes could have pierced the walls. 

“Yes,” replied the laundress, with an affected air. ‘One of 
my workwomen is dead, and I have a horror of staying in a house 
with a corpse.” 

At this reply, Hermann’s heart sank within him. He dared 
ask no question, and the laundress continued : 

“By the way, you know her, Madame Joseph ; you went to the 
mines with her. Poor Louisa! it’s a pity, she was so young!” 

Hermann felt his limbs giving way under him ; the blood welled 
up to his heart ; he was stifling. Madame Joseph looked at him, 
drew near him and took his arm. ‘“‘ My poor boy!” was all she 
said. Then suddenly springing back, she dashed into the house, 
exclaiming : “‘ You are mad! it is impossible !’” 

“TJ tell you it is true,” said the laundress, who had followed her. 
*See—the house is empty. Louisa was buried day before yester- 
day.” 

Hermann had rested his head against the wall ; he was waiting 
for a certainty to dash his brains out. 

“Is she dead ?”’ he asked Madame Joseph, in a low tone, when 
she came out of the house. 

“She was sick only ten days,” said Miss Nixon. “ For eight 
days she made no complaint. She had a fever and pains in the 
head. When the doctor came, it was too late. That kind of 
sickness takes off many children and young people in this 
country.” 

“ Poor child!” said Madame Joseph, weeping “I should have 
kept her with me. And she didn’t speak about me and this poor 
young man? Didn’t she give you any message for him?” 

“No,” replied Miss Nixon. “You know she never talked 
about her own affairs. But an hour before her death she gave me 
a letter, which I should have sent to the mines but for the bother 
of moving.” 

“Give it here,” said Madame Joseph, impatiently. “It is for 
him, and he’ll go mad.” 

Miss Nixon, after having hunted in many places, found the box 
which contained Louisa’s letter on the cart. Madame Joseph 
seized it, ran to Hermann, took his arm, and led him away, say- 
ing, gently : 

“ Here is her last farewell. Courage, my dear boy; it is often 
harder to live than to die.” 

Hermann tried to break the seal, but he could see nothing ; his 
eyes were blinded with tears. Madame Joseph gently forced him 
into a hotel, asked for a room, and when they had taken posses- 
sion of it, seated herself beside him. 

“Weep, my poor boy,” said she; “we will weep together. 
Tears comfort the soul. It is the will of God who giveth and 
taketh away.” 

“Let him take me, too,” said Hermann. “I cannot live with- 
out her. Lord, Lord, take pity on me. I pray for death !” 

Madame Joseph did not attempt to check these first transports 
of Hermann’s despair ; she let his tears flow freely, knowing they 


would relieve his heart. But soon a fearful calmness succeeded 
the delirium of despair. Hermann was plunged in a sort of 
stupor. Madame Joseph seized the moment when he appeared to 
be himself again, to tender him Louisa’s letter. Hermann made 
a fruitless effort to look on it. 

“T cannot,” said he. You read.” 

Madame Joseph took the letter and began the reading, which 
was often interrupted by her sobs. 


“ My pear Hermann :—I wrote you yesterday ; I begin another 
letter to-day, meaning to send it when I am better, for I would 
not worry you with complaints and recitals of suffering which 
might sadden you or make you think I had less courage than 
yourself, and that I was deceiving you to make you hasten to my 
side. My heart loves too dearly not to feel the greatness of your 
own. To-night, about two oclock, I was awakened by pains in 
the side, as if I had been struck by some sharp weapon, and cried 
out. The woman who slept in my chamber got up; no one had 
touched me. Still, I was not dreaming; a circle of iron seemed 
to encircle my head, and to crush the bones as it contracted. 
What can one do against an unknown malady? Summon cou- 
rage and resignation? I did so, thinking of you. When day 
appeared, I was calmer, but with a high fever. My head feels 
better, thank Heaven. I hope to send you my letter to-morrow. 
This is the 10th of June, and in ten days you will be here. 0, 
dear Hermann, if I am still sick, your presence will cure me ! 

“June 11th,—My letter cannot go. I have passed a dreadful 
night, groaning for eight hours, dreaming fearful dreams. I saw 
things I never heard of, which can have no existence, and they 
frightened me. If you had appeared in my dreams, it would have 
calmed me. This morning they asked me if they should send for 
a physician. I told them no; it was nothing, and tried to put a 
good face on it. Will you not be here in nine days? I am very 
cold; though I sit near a fire and drink hot tea, the chill will not 
leave me. The other girls are working, and don’t trouble them- 
selves about me; but I am not a’spoiled child, and I do not com- 
plain, for I shall soon be richly rewarded. I stayed all day sit- 
ting in the chimney-corner, listening to the crackling of the wood, 
and watching the flames. I was only strong enough to think of 
you. 

“ June 12th,—I passed the night like the rest. ’Tis strange! 
I fancied myself in a long and deep hole, to which the light came 
not; the earth was damp, and I was cold. This morning I 
received a letter from you. I have placed it on my heart ; it has 
warmed me. I feel better, but Iam bowed down. My limbs are 
heavy; I must lie in bed all day. What shall Ido? I will read 
your darling letter as long as my eyes will let me, and afterwards 
I'll think of you. O,if my poor mother were with me, eight 
days hence, how proud she would be to call you herson! We 
shall go back to Europe—sha’n’t we? When I shall have em- 
braced my mother and sister, we will go to your country, to 
Ostend, and live by the seashore. You shall go in swimming 
sometimes, but not too far, for I should die of anxiety. I am 
handy ; I can do whatever I please, and I will labor hard to please 
you. O, if I dared, I would send you my letter, and say, ‘Come 
directly !’ But I shall have to wait so short a time, by those who 
reckon days by the calendar, that they would jeer at me. And 
then it might frighten. To-morrow, perhaps, I cannot write you. 

13th, A. M.,—The same night, the same fever, the same pains. 
I prevented my companions from sleeping. My mistress has had 
their bed moved into another room, so that Iam alone. The 
physician has just come, and has ordered me two wretched potions, 
and brandy-and-water to drink. My friends placed these within 
reach, and then went to their work. Ihave not strength to rise, 
and am obliged to drink this mixture which affects my head with- 
out improving my health. 

“Hermann, Hermann, I am afraid! If I were to die? Why 
did you send me away? Whydon’t youcome? Are you insen- 
sible to the terrible pain I suffer? When you were ill, I expe- 
rienced all your pangs. O how dreadful it would be, after a 
wretched life, to catch a glimpse of happiness and die! And 
what shall I leave you to keep my memory alive with yout My 
head swims ; I am almost mad ; I want to rise, to go out ; I want 
to have my likeness taken for you. I shall never see you again. 

“7 o’clock, P. M.,—I was too much excited by fever not to put 
my project in execution, though @ ran the risk of dying on the 
way. I went to the daguerreotypist in Collins Street; I dragged 
myself up to his room on my hands and knees. I believe I 
frightened him. He made me sit in an arm-chair, and I was mo- 
tionless as a statue. He tried three times, gave me what he con- 
sidered the best picture, and brought me back here. He is a good 
man. We'll go together and thank him, when I get better. After 
this effort, I remained six hours without motion. When I came 
to, I looked at the portrait I intended for you ; it frightened me, 
and I destroyed it. It was not myself, such as you have known 
me. You would not have loved me so, and I will not risk dis- 
pleasing you. I have been imprudent to no purpose ; I feel more 
ill. O how slowly time drags along !” 


Madame Joseph stopped here to wipe her eyes. She looked at 
Hermann : he was motionless, his breathing hardly perceptible, 
as if he, too, had ceased to belong to the land of the living. But 
he was still listening intently, and so Madame Joseph went on: 


“4th, A. M..—I can scaresly write; my sight is confused ; I 
hear nothing, I feel only the beating of my heart. You will come 
too late, and I see that I must prepare for death. The physician 
has said nothing ; but everybody leaves me, to avoid the last sad 
moments of a being passing from life to darkness. Farewell to 
suffering! I shall die alone within these walls, which will stifle 
my prayers and tears, for my voice is weak. Lord, perhaps thou 
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callest me to bestow on me bliss yet more ineffable. Let me not 
be unworthy of it by lacking resignation. Forgive me if I share 
my last thought with Hermann, for thou didst place this love, too, 
in my heart. I pray thee, with clasped hands, to spare my life ; 
Iam so young ; I am unprepared to die. O God, pardon me! 
“10 o’clock, P. M.,—I have slept ; I am calmer than this morn- 
ing; but I am weaker; my breath is shorter. It requires a super- 
human effort to hold my pen. I have so many things to say, and 
I feel that time is wanting. Poor Hermann! if tears were not 
denied my burning eyes, I should weep for you who will be left 
alone. Live; I wish it, for I have never offended God, and, if 
you do not exhibit resignation, we may be separated for eternity. 
When I was very young, I witnessed the death of an old lady. 
A clergyman prayed with her to her last hour. How beautiful 
this religion! In the ends of the earth, you find a friend who 
helps you make the terrible passage, who sees your soul escape, 
and who prays for you, when it has taken wing. O, my courage 
fails, Hermann! My bridal robe will be a shroud. Change your 
words of love to prayers, your smiles to tears. Leave this coun- 
try, but do not forget me. Go to the man who took my pictures ; 
he must have the others. Alas! they were like, but Iam only 
the shadow of my former self. If he has kept two, give one to 
my mother. O God! my fingers grow rigid; I write without 
seeing. Never kill the birds that flutter round you; if my soul 
can enter one of them, I will always hover near you. A cold 
hand presses on my heart; clouds descend from heaven. My last 
thought, my last regret, my first kiss of love, are for you !” 


“There is nothing more,” said Madame Joseph, dropping the 


letter. 
Hermann picked it up, cast a look of despair on it, and kissed 


it; then, pressing his hand to his heart, he breathed like a man 
who suffers intense pain. Madame Joseph would have given free 
course to her tears, but she made an effort to suppress them, for 
the mute despair of Hermann frightened her. Her kind heart 
told her that words of consolation were vain, and she thought she 
might divert his feelings by means even of his affliction. 

“ Will you not,” she asked, “go for her picture, and find out 
where they have buried her ?”’ 

The young man suffered himself to be led like a child. The 
artist had kept the first two proofs he had made of Louisa’s pic- 
ture. It was terribly like, and she could have changed but little 
more before dying. 

Hermann burst into tears. It was for his sake that the poor 
girl had made the heroic effort to drag herself to the daguerre- 
otypist’s. The artist understood his grief; he had seen Louisa, 
and he, too, had been in love. He accompanied Hermann to the 
cemetery. The young man kneeled down, and then sinking by 
degrees, fell with his face to the earth, and kissed the sod that 
covered the remains of the loved and lost. 

Madame Joseph and the artist raised him. He was unconscious. 
Nothing could rouse him from his immobility. 

“ You will make yourself sick,” said the kind-hearted woman. 

He only answered, “ I wish to die.” 

Great grief in the end produces the effect of isolation. A little 
sooner or later, the people who surround you resume their wonted 
course. You remain alone with the memory of those you mourn. 
Madame Joseph was very much attached to Hermann, and pitied 
him deeply, but she could not leave her family to stay with an 
invalid who did not wish to recover, a mourner who refused to be 
comforted. She had written her husband to apprize him of 
Louisa’s death, and to inform him that she should remain several 
days with Hermann. But her absence could not be prolonged 
indefinitely. One morning she told Hermann that she was 
obliged to leave him and return to the mines. He did not make 
a movement or a remark ; his insensibility rendered him ungrateful. 

“Hermann,” said Madame Joseph, embracing him, as she left 
him, “ you must not remain in Australia; you must return to 
Europe. You have more than twenty thousand dollars; it is a 
fortune. With time gnd courage, you may still be happy.” 

“No,” replied he. ‘‘ Here she died, and here, too, I would die 
myself.” 

When he was left alone, he never went out except to visit the 
cemetery. His constant absorption in his grief made him more 
and more unwell. His nervous irritability was so great that he 
could not endure any contact with the world. He was the subject 
of much curiosity in the house where he lodged, and, unable to 
endure this, he sought refuge at St. Kilda, where he took to his 
bed, and where the waiter of the hotel went for Dr. Irving. 

So long as he could move about, Hermann had refused to con- 
sult a physician. Now that his strength failed him, he ardently 
desired to recover, that he might resume his visits to the cemetery. 
He only lived there, on that freshly-moved earth which covered 
the mortal remains of his dear Louisa, or in the night, when he 
saw her in his dreams, when he addressed her, when he thought 
she heard him and answered him. He still wished to die, but to 
die near her. 

We have said that Dr. Irving took a warm interest in Hermann. 
He came to see him daily, and each time his visit was prolonged. 
Hermann’s heart expanded in response to this benevolence. He 
told Dr. Irving the story of his life and sorrows. The latter lis- 
tened with respectful sympathy, and allowed him to begin the 
same narrative twenty times, for he saw that Hermann’s true ma- 
lady was his despair, and that the best way of restoring his health 
was to restore his courage. 


Fora month Hermann had not left his bed. The doctor find-_ 


ing hjm better, induced him to walk a few steps about his room. 
Hermann consented, and approached the window, leaning on the 
physician’s arm. They seated themselves.. Any one who had 
seen them together, the doctor holding his patient’s hand, would 
have taken them for old friends. 


“ Dear doctor,” said Hermann, “if I had known you earlier, 
she would not have died.” 

Then resting his elbow on the sill of the open window, with his 
head leaning on his hand, he was silent for a moment, looking in 
the sky, while Irving, contemplating him, thought: “ His grief is 
calmer; I do not despair of his recovery.” 

At this moment, a man was passing in the strect. His step was 
slow, as if he was counting every grain of sand beneath his feet. 
When he came opposite the Prince Albert Hotel, he raised his 
head mechanically; but sceing Hermann and the doctor, he 
stopped and remained for a few moments mute and motionless, 
as if a gulf had opened before him. Then, bounding backward, 
he took refuge in the angle of a wall, without removing his eyes 
from the two men who seemed to have fascinated him. 

“That man with the doctor!” he muttered, in a deep tone. “I 
am lost!” 

But his movement to conceal himself had not been sufficiently 
rapid. At the moment his eyes had fastened on Hermann, the 
latter, who had dropped his head, and was gazing vacantly about, 
perceived him. On recognizing the man, Hermann appeared 
thunderstruck, and sinking backward, exclaimed twice: ‘ Max! 
Max !” 

The doctor hastened to assist him. 

“Did you see him?” asked Hermann, recovering from his faint 
turn. 
“Who?” 

“Max.” 

“T saw no one.” 

“O Heaven!” cried Hermann, wringing his hands in despair ; 
“he was there ; I saw him !—the wretch who assassinated Albert, 
who caused Louisa’s death, and I not strong enough to pursue 
him! Iam weak asa woman. Accursed debility! Ihave not 
the power to avenge myself. Give me your arm, doctor; I must 
go forth. I must find him and give him up to that justice he has 
too long bafiled.” 

He attempted to rise, but fell back, exhausted. The doctor 
calmed him, and compelled him to go to bed. 

“Begin by recovering your strength,” said he. ‘“ You will 
need it for your vengeance.” 

Hermann obeyed him like a child conscious of his weakness. 
The doctor remained some time with him, for he was afraid to 
leave him alone in that nervous state. 

The events of life are often connected by the slightest thread. 
If the doctor, at the moment when he sat with Hermann at the 
window, had but turned his head in the same direction, he would 
have known that the man who had introduced himself into his 
family by the name of Fulton, was no other than Max—Max the 
gold robber, Max the assassin! Unfortunately for him, he was 
still ignorant of the fact. 

Meanwhile, Max had vanished. Convinced that he had been 
recognized, he had retired, skulking along the wall. As soon as 
he reached the corner of the street, he hastened his steps. What 
tortured him the most was not the fear of being unable to escape, 
it was the thought of renouncing Melida. 

“Rather death!” he thought. ‘‘Melida, Melida! I will not 
fly without thee.” 

Suddenly an idea flashed across the darkness of his mind. 

“T have it!” said he, mentally arranging the plan he had con- 
ceived. And he directed his steps to the doctor’s house. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


ME ipa was seated in the little parlor by the open window. 

“ Melida,” said Max, with a trembling voice. 

“Mr. Fulton,” replied the young girl, who could never avoid a 
painful impression when she saw him. 

“Hush!” said Max, with increased emotion. ‘An accident 
has happened. I wish to impart it to*you alone.” 

Melida looked at him ; he was so pale that she approached him, 
trembling. 

“Your father,” continued Max, “has fallen from his horse and 
hurt himself.” 

“O Heaven!” cried the young girl, turning deadly pale. 

“Speak lower. It is useless to terrify your mother and sister. 
Come with me ; we will bring him home in a carriage.” 

Melida went out cautiously. 

“This way,” said Max, pointing out a different direction from 
that the doctor would take on his way home. “I left my carriage 
a few steps from here, at the harness-maker’s, to get a trace 
mended. I told Tom to come for me; but we’ll meet him to save 
time.” 

Tom was getting on the box to start, when he saw his master 
and Melida approaching. He did not understand his master’s 
emotion, or the paleness of the young girl, who was looking about 
her with an anxious air. Tom, who was naturally quite familiar, 
was about to ask a question, when Max cut him short. 

“Tom, my lad,” said he, in a coaxing tone, quite uncommon 
for him, ‘‘run to Melbourne, and bring me the best surgeon in the 
place.” 

Tom did not answer with a very ready “‘yes.”” Melbourne was 
two leagues off, and night would surprise him on the road. Melida 
read his thoughts in his looks, for she said, with a supplicating 
voice : 

“Tt is for my father, who has fallen from his horse. We are 
going after him.”’ 

Tom started like a flash. m 

“Come,” said Max, handing Melida into the carryall, “let us 
hasten.” 


Night was beginning to throw her veil over the earth. The* 


horse started at a gallop, and Melida did rot have time to ques- 
tion her companion. Her fair hair floated on the wind, while she 
clung with both hands to the carriage, which seemed as if it would 
go to pieces, for the horse was on the full run. 

“Where are we going ?” she asked, finally. 

“To my house,” replied Max, still urging the horse. 

Melida then reflected for a moment, as is always the case after 
a great event. She looked at Max’s profile against the bronzed 
sky; he seemed gazing into space with fierce, excited eyes. A 
shudder ran through Melida’s frame; the cold sea-breeze chilled 
her. She made an effort to ask a few questions, but Max answered 
not, and seemed counting the rapid beats of his horse’s feet. 

“Do you think,” asked Melida, “that my father is in great 
danger? Why don’t you answer me? Do you doubt my cour- 
age? Would you kill me with anxiety ?” 

“Fear nothing while I am by your side,” replied her companion. 
“ My love will shield you from all evil.” 

“Where is my father?” cried Melida, little satisfied with this 
reply. “Stop, stop! I will go no further.” 

“ Here we are,” said Max. . 

And indeed the house loomed up behind the trees like a giant. 
Melida’s character was not energetic; to tremble, to weep, was 
her usual resource in any trial. She sought to encourage herself 
by thinking : “ We have reached our journey’s end. Tom and 
the surgeon will come; my father will be seen to.” 

The gateway passed, the carriage rolled along the semi-circular 
alley which led to the house. Max reined up at the back door. 
He handed out Melida ; they entered a room on the grand floor, 
and he lighted a candle. 

“ Where is my father ?” asked Melida. 

Max kneeled before a bureau, took out a box of black wood, 
and answered : 

“Excuse me for a minute. These are remedies that I must 
prepare, and we will then go to your father immediately.” 

As he retired, he turned the key in the lock, without Melida’s 
noticing it—a useless precaution, if she had thought of escaping, 
for the casement was half open. 

On leaving the room, Max put his box into the carriage, led the 
horse towards the stable, and called a servant named Jack. 

“Put another horse to the carryall,” said he ; “get in and wait 
for me in the little woogyon the seashore opposite the Corsair’s 
Rock. A hundred pounds sterling for you if no one sees you or 
discovers the road you take.” 

The horse was harnessed, and Jack had started, when Max 
re-entered the room where he had left Melida. 

“ This suspense will kill me!” said Melida, advancing to meet 
him. “Am I to see my poor father ?”’ 

“Not very soon, I fancy,” replied Max, with the air of a man 
willing to unmask himself. “If you are anxious for your father’s 
sake, know that he is well and unharmed ; he has your sister and 
mother to console him for your loss, for yeu must go with me.” 

“Go with you!” repeated Melida, recoiling from him as she 
spoke. “I do not understand you. Am I awake, or are you 
mad ?” 

“T am not mad, and you are not asleep,” replied Max, calmly, 
looking at the caps of his revolvers. ‘I have subdued men, I 
have vanquished fortune ; I shall know how to master a woman.” 

“Forgive me, sir,” said Melida, “if I do not understand you. 
Have you not obtained my consent and my parents’? Is not the 
moment of our union near at hand ?” 

“Ay, mistress, but a fatal obstacle rises between us. I brought 
you here to test the sincerity of your affection, to offer you my 
love or my hate. If you love me for myself and not for my gold, 
well; if you have deceived me, wo to you! For know that he 
who has wooed you is a proscribed convict, that an ignominious 
death hangs over his head.” 

“An ignominious death! and for what?” cried Melida, but half 
comprehending him. 

“For robbery and for assassination,” answered Max. 

Melida uttered a wild cry of despair. 

“But if you love me, maiden,” said Max, sinking his voice, 
“we may yet be happy; for I am rich, and in my flight I carry 
gold enough to drive a miser wild.” 

“Away !”’ cried Melida, as he approached her,—“ away | You 
inspire me with dread.” 

“Others have dreaded me before,” said Max; “for my single 
hand has committed deeds attributed to banded assassinations. 
The murders at the mines, the robbery of the gold train—these 
were my deeds.” 

“And you glory in them? And Heaven lets such a monster 
live? Back, villain! there is blood on your garments. I hate, I 
despise, I loathe you. Were I to die this moment, I should be a 
thousand times happier than if I were your wife..’ 

An expression of frantic rage, and of the deadliest hate, con- 
vulsed the features of the assassin. 

“Yet I did love this woman once !” he muttered. “One word 
more: will you share my fate and my flight ?” 

‘Never!’ cried Melida, finding courage in her despair,— 
“never! Death first!” 

“So be it,” answered Max. “If not mine, you shall never be 
another’s. We will die together!’ And he cocked one of his 
revolvers. 

“You fear death more than I do,” said Melida. “But if you 
execute your threat of vengeance, though our bodies lie together, 
God will separate our souls.” 

Even as he raised his deadly weapon, with hate boiling in his 
heart, he could not repress admiration of this rare courage in a 
helpless woman. 


When Tom had started in search of a surgeon, instead of 
following the seashore to the high road, he turned to his right, 
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hoping to find an omgibus at the St. Kilda station. He passed 
close to the doctor’s house. Emerald was at the window, leaning 
out and looking toright and left, as if she was expecting some one. 

“ Good evening, miss,”’ said Tom, as he passed. “‘ Don’t worry 
yourself about it; I’m going for a doctor.’ 

“What for?” asked Emerald, making a sign to him to stop, 
and coming to the door to speak with him. 

“Why, bless me, Miss Emerald!” said the poor fellow, who 
thought he had said too much, “didn’t you know that your father 
had had a fall from his horse and hurt himself?” 

“My father!” exclaimed Emerald, laughing; and she pointed 
to the parlor. “ There he is in his arm-chair, taking a nap, as he 
does when he comes in after a fatiguing day.” 

Tom thrust half his body into the open door of the parlor. 

“True enough! there he is safe and sound, and fast asleep. 
But then,” he continued, as he drew back, “‘ what was it my mas- 
ter told me and Miss Melida ?” 

“My sister?” exclaimed Emerald, eagerly. “I have been wait- 
ing for her for more than an hour. She left no word where she 
was going, and she went out without her bonnet or shawl.” 

“She was in a very excited state when I saw her,” said Tom. 
And he related, word by word, what he had heard and scen. 

Emerald knitted her brows; her lips became pale. She ques- 
tioned Tom closely. Dark presentiments agitated her mind. She 
asked what this could mean, and then, as if a voice from her heart 
commanded her, she said to Tom: 

“I will go and meet her. Have the goodness to go into the 
court-yard and saddle Sheltie; I shall return before my father 
wakes and my mother comes back.” 

Five minutes afterwards, Tom and Emerald were on the road. 
She wanted the mare to walk, but as if she guessed the impatience 
of her mistress, she started at a round trot. 


“I will go on before,” said Emerald, to poor Tom, who was 
running beside her, and she had hardly received his answer, when 
she disappeared at full gallop. As she flew along the road, she 
said to herself: “Tom must be mistaken; my father could not 
have been mentioned ; but if he was not concerned, in whom else 
would Melida have taken such an interest? I am sure there must 
be a mistake. She must be home by this time.” 

Sheltie, seconding the impatience of her mistress, flew along 
the road at a dead run. When Emerald reached the park gates, 
instead of taking the road to the rear of the house, she followed 
the sanded alley which led to the great hall door. She brought 
her mare to a walk, for she wanted to see before she knocked. 

“What shall I say,” she thought, “it Tom is mistaken and 
Melida is not here? It don’t look well to be running after my sister.” 

As she advanced hurriedly, the great watch-dog tied in the 
court-yard, began to bark. This dog was always chained up, and 
would let only Tom handle him. Max never approached hifn, 
and the servants never went near him. So when Emerald ap- 

roached, he shook his chain, and howled so that his master must 
ve been alarmed if he had been less absorbed. 

“All is still as death here,” thought Emerald. 
light anywhere. I am sure my sister must be at home. 
been too precipitate ; I’ll get away without being seen; but I 
wont go past the dog.” 

Then, to avoid turning back, she continued round the house, 
and so came to the lighted room in which were Melida and Max. 


She stopped ; the horse and her rider seemed to hold their breaths. | 


Emerald, having a foreboding that some strange event was pass- 
ing, sprang to the ground, light as a bird, and approached the 
window just as Fulton was cocking his pistol. She uttered a cry, 
and raising the sash, called Melida twice. 

“‘O, sister!” cried the young girl, springing forward, thinking 
she was saved. 


But Max, quick as lightning, held her back, and aimed his pis- 
tol at the window. The shot took effect before Emerald thought 
of avoiding it. 

“Help! murder!” she cried. But her voice ceased, and the 
fall of her body on the leaves and grass was heard. 

Melida, too, uttered a despairing cry. Did Fulton relent in his 
deadly purpose? Was the death of one sister enough? What 
did he now meditate ? 

He caught up Melida in his arms, as if she were a sleeping child, 
extinguished the light and left the house. He glanced at Eme- 
rald’s body, without stopping, and took his way through the 
shrubbery to the seashore. Though the burden he bore was light, 
the deep sand in which he plunged mid-leg deep impeded his mo- 
tions. He reflected a moment, then turned to the left, exclaiming, 
“This way, I shall reach it sooner !” 

While he disappeared on one side, Tom came vf on the other, 
tired and out of breath. At this moment, the neighing of a horse 
was heard. He stopped to listen. 

“It comes from this direction,” he thought, and took the car- 
riage-way that led behind the house, 

The moonlight was superb, and everything was bright as day. 
Tom distinctly saw Sheltie putting her nose to the ground and 
then lifting her head to neigh. 

“Poor Sheltie!” said Tom, approaching her. 
goto your stall. Come along, old girl.” 

Sheltie let him tug at the bridle, but would not stir an inch. 
Then Tom saw something on the ground in the shadow, which 
the faithful animal refused to leave. 

“Aha!” cried Tom, dropping the bridle. “ You have thrown 
Miss Emerald, have you? I’ve half a mind to give you a 
thrashing.” 


“You want to 


“There is no | 
Ihave | 


Sheltie did not stir. Tom bent down to raise up Emerald, but 


CITY OF BUENOS AYRES, SOUTH AMERICA. 

The view we present herewith of the famous city of Buenos 
Ayres, South America, was drawn upon the spot, and is an accu. 
rate representation. The figures in the foreground represent par- 
ties bathing—a healthy luxury in a hot climate. The frowning 
walls and towers convey a good idea of portions of the architec- 
ture of the city. The trade between this port and Buenos Ayres 
is considerable, our chief imports being hides, tallow and copper 
from Chili. This city is the capital of the immense province 
which bears that name, and is situated on a spot called Ca 
Blanco, on the south side of the Rio de la Plata, South Ameri 
adjoining a small river, from which the plain on which it stands 
rises gently. Buenos Ayres was founded by Don Pedro de Men- 
doza, in 1535, who was at that time governor of the colony. Soon 
after its first establishment it was abandoned, but rebuilt’in 1582, 
and erected into a bishopric in 1620. The population of the ci 
at the present day is estimated at 120,000, and that of the whole 
province about 200,000, having trebled ‘within the last twenty-five 
rears. The city is well fortified, and defended by a numerous 
artillery. Although the breadth of this city, like other towns 
situated on rivers, is not proportional to its length; its streets are 
straight, and of a proper width. The principal square is 
large, and built near the small river; and in the front of it isa 
castle, where the governor constantly resides. The houses, which 
were formerly constructed with mud walls, thatched with straw, 
and very low, are now much improved, some being built with 
chalk, and others with brick, most of them tiled, and having one 
story besides the ground floor. The cathedral, which is the parish 
church for the greater number of inhabitants, is a spacious and 
elegant structure, and the chapter is composed of the bishop, dean, 
archdeacon and two canons. At the further end of the city is 
another church, appropriated to the Indians. Here are also seve- 


his touch extorted such a groan of anguish from her, that he re- 
leased his hold. 

“Miss Emerald!” he called. But seeing that she did not an- 
swer, he went to the door and gave two knocks; then he returned 
to her, and lifted her very gently into the moonlight. 

Emerald stirred and opened her eyes. 

“0,” said she, “you came too late! I’m in t pain, but 
that’s nothing; I can bear it for hours; but Melida! he is going 
to murder her!” 

Tom made a sign of assent, and kneeled down beside the poor 
girl, that he might hear her more distinctly. 

*“ Fulton has carried off my sister, and means to murder her. 
Pursue him ; he cannot be far off, and save our darling. Go, and 
Heaven guard and bless you! My shoulder is broken, but I can 
wait. Don’t come back to me till you have saved her; if youare 
too late, let me die, too.” 

“Yes, yes, miss,” replied poor Tom, who was weeping copious- 
ly,—“‘ yes; I’ll bring her back to you. But I don’t want to leave 
you here ; let me carry you into the house.” 

“Not for the world,” replied Emerald, who was almost ex- 
hausted by pain. 

“Tam going to take you to the gardener’s” said Tom, raising 


her in his arms. 


Emerald had no strength to resist or reply. 
“ Come, poor Sheltie,” said Tom ; “I want you, girl.” 
She followed him like a dog. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots. } 


You are to accept as a Christian every one whose life and dis- | 


position are Christ-like, no matter how heretical the denomination 


«may be to which he belongs.—Beecher. 


ral convents, and a royal chapel in the castle where the governor 
resides. This is the great resort of the merchants of Europe and 
Peru, who traverse the country from hence, by Cordova and Tu- 
cuman, to Potosi; and, for the accommodation of travellers, there 
is an uninterrupted post-road, with post-horses and poapet relays 
of horses and carriages across the continent to Peru. No regular 
fleet comes to this place, the whole intercourse with Europe being 
carried on by two or three register ships. The returns are chiefly 
= and silver, of Chili and Peru, sugar and hides. The contra- 

nd trade, however, bas been found the most advantageous, and 
this has been principally carried on by the Portuguese, who keep 
magazines for that purpose in those parts of Brazil which lie near- 
est to this country. most valuable commodities are brought 
here to be exchanged for European goods—such as the Vicugna 
wool from Peru, copper from Coquimbo, gold from Chili, and sil- 
ver from Potosi. From Corrientes and Paraguay are conveyed 
hither tobacco, sugar, cotton, thread, a post wax, and cotton 
cloth ; and from Paraguay the herb so called, and so highl valued 
for tea, which is drunk everywhere in South America by the high- 
er classes, and which supplies a branch of trade amounting, it is 
said, to a million of pieces of eight annually, wholly paid in goods, 
as no money is allowed to pass here. The commerce between 
Peru and Buenos Ayres is chiefly for cattle and mules, to an im- 
mense value. This city is situated about seventy-seven leagues 
from Cape Santa Maria, which lies on the north coast near the 
entrance of the river de la Plata; and its little river not having 


| water sufficient for ships of burden to come up to it, they anchor 


in one of the two bays on the same coast. That farthest to the 
eastward is called Maldonado, nine leagues from the above cape ; 
and the other named Monte Video, from a mountain near it, and 
distant twenty leagues from the said cape. The navigation tothe 
city is dangerous from want of depth of water, and on account of 
shoals and rocks in the river, and the frequent recurrence of storms. 
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. farther down, are called the Central Buildings. 
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VIEW IN THE CENTRE OF CONCORD, N. i. 

The view on this page is taken from the centre of Main Street,’ 
Concord, New Hampshire, and embraces.some of the principa 
buildings. The large building on the right is the State House’ 
which is surrounded by grounds tastefully laid out, and planted 
with trees, and enclosed within an iron fence. The most promi- 
nent building on the left hand side, is the Eagle Hotel, a large es- 
tablishment which went into operation after the disastrous confla- 

tion of 1851, which destroyed so much property in Concord. 

‘ext beyond the Eagle Hotel is a new brick edifice called the 
Merchants’ Exchange. The wooden frame two-story stores still 
ext follows 
Low’s Rumford Hall (named after Count Rumford), who long re- 
sided in Concord ; next is Low’s Brick Block. Then comes the 
Atheneum Hall, which was placed upon its oes location, and 
for several years owned and occupied by the late Gov. Isaac Hill. 
The next, a two-story wooden building, is the same in which Mr. 
Hill established the New Hampshire Patriot in 1809, and which 
he occupied until 1828, for a printing-office and the Franklin 
Bookstore. The last two in the view are Hutchins and Co.’s 
block and the Pheenix Hotel—the latter one of the oldest and best 
conducted public houses in the State. The stand is well known 
to travellers in New Hampshire for the last fifty years. 

Concord, Merrimack county, the capital of the State of New 
Hampshire, is bounded north by Canterbury and Boscawen, east 
by Loudon and Pembroke, south by Bow and Hopkinton, and 
west by Hopkinton and Boscawen. Latitude, 42° 12! north. 
Area, 40,919 acres, about 1800 of which are covered with water. 


sz 


There are five ponds in Concord, the largest of which are Turkey 
Pond, in the south-west, and Long Pond, in the north-west, part 
of the town. The streams — from these afford several val- 
uable mill seats and privileges. The Contocook enters the west 
corner of the town, and, uniting with the Merrimack on the north- 
west line, forms at the confluence the island celebrated as the spot 
where Mrs. Dustan effected her escape, after slaying a party of 
Indians who had captured her. The Merrimack is the principal 
stream in this region, and, running nearly through the centre of 
the town, its borders are beautiful and adorned by rich and highly 
cultivated intervals. Concord is very rapidly increasing in busi- 
ness, population and wealth, by the extension of numerous rail- 
roads in various directions, and its favorable location for securing 
the trade of the surrounding towns, as well as by reason of the 
almost infinite variety of manufacturing and mechanical work car- 
ried on within its limits. 

Concord is built upon the sandy diluvium of the Merrimack, 
through which a fine-grained white granite is occasionally seen, 
forming low ridges of hills. In the west parish is a large quarry 
of this rock, which has been worked for many years. Large quan- 
tities have been used in this vicinity and also in Boston. This 
town was the favorite resort and home of a considerable tribe of 
Indians called the Pennacooks. At the time of the settlement of 
eastern New Hampshire they had been much reduced in numbers 
and strength by their frequent wars, especially with their formida- 
ble enemies the Mohawks. Tradition, authenticated by several 
circumstances, says that their principal stronghold was a fortified 
bluff on the east side of the Merrimack, opposite the north end of 


Main Street. In one of the last conflicts between these two tribes, 
one division of the Mohawks advanced down along the west side 
of the river; and as the Pennacooks had fled to their fort on the 
east bluff, the former made a show of attack, as if about to cross 
the stream and take the fortress by storm. Meanwhile their main 
body had crossed the river some distance above, and coming down 
on the east side, rushed across the narrow strip of plain land lead- 
ing to the bluff, which was protected on the west by the river, and 
on the north and south by deep ravines. The hostile parties meet- 


ing on this narrow plain, a bloody battle ensued ; and though the | 


Pennacooks kept possession of their stronghold, yet it was at an 
immense sacrifice of life. The Mohawks, sadly reduced in num- 


bers, retired to their own country—New York. Could the details | 


of that bloody scene be accurately traced, we doubtless might re- 
cord instances of valor and intrepidity which would equal, or even 
surpass, the noblest efforts of the pale tribes in their more scien- 
tific and civilized modes of warfare. Hon. J. C. Potter, whose 
birthplace was on this battle ground, says that he has found un- 


doubted relics of this well-fought field. At the time of the first | 


English settlement, a small number of Pennacooks remained of 
all the multitude who once found ample subsistence on this their 
favorite planting, hunting, and fishing ground. Rapidly they 


dwindled away, until a few years witnessed the end of the last of | 


the Pennacooks. 


This place was first visited by the whites in 1639. It was grant- | 


ed in 1725, under the name of the “ Plantation of Pennacook,” 
to Benjamin Stevens, Ebenezer Stevens, and others, by Massa- 
chusetts, who claimed iurisdiction of the territory by virtue of the 


grant in the royal charter of the county, extending northerly to 
“three miles north of the Merrimack River.” In 1726, 103 house 
lots were laid out on the river, and about 50 persons were em- 
ployed during the warm season in building and agriculture. The 
erection of a meeting house and works of defence was commenced 


this year, and finished in 1727. The dwelling house of the Rev. 
Mr. Walker was built at the same time, and, though somewhat 
modernized, is yet standing, and occupied by J. B. Walker, one 
of his descendants. It is said to be the oldest two-story house be- 
tween Haverhill, Massachusetts, and Canada. Another, built in 
1727 by Edward Abbott, is yet standing, though degraded to the 
station of a barn. It stands on Montgomery Street, near Dr. T. 
Chadbourne’s. In this house was born, February, 1728, the first 
child of English parents—Dorcas, daughter of E. Abbott, who 
died in 1797. The first male child was born of the same parents 
in 1730. He died in 1801. The first town meeting was held 
January 11, 1732, and Captain Ebenezer Eastman was chosen 
moderator. In 1733 an act of incorporation, including a space 
about seven miles square, was passed by the General Clee of 
Massachusetts, under which the territory received the name of 
Rumford, from a parish of that name in England. In 1782, by 
an order of the king in council, Rumford was declared within the 
jurisdiction of New Hampshire. In 1765 this town was incorpor- 
ated by New Hampshire under the name of Concord. 

In 1739, in apprehension of an attack from the Indians, the 
town built a garrison, enclosing the house of Rev. Mr. Walker. 
In 1742 the wife of Jonathan Eastman was captured by the In- 
dians and taken to Canada. She was redeemed by her friends 


some time after, and returned to them. No serious attacks, how- 
ever, were made by the Indians until the commencement of the 
war of 1744. On the 8th of August, 1746, about 100 Indians 
from Canada stationed themselves near the settlement, with the 
design of destroying it. The same day a company of 40 men 
from Exeter came to the rescue ; making, with the two companies 
already stationed here, a very respectable force. The savages 
hoped by waiting until the Sabbath to surprise the inhabitants 
while at worship. But the people went armed, and having dis 

covered the enemy, marched against them and put them to flight. 

Despairing of success in their original plan, the Indians withdrew 
and lay in ambush, determined to kill or capture all who might 
fall within their reach. On Monday, August 11th, seven of the 
inhabitants, all armed, set out for Hopkinton. One of the party, 
having proceeded farther than the rest, sat down, about a mile 
from the village, to await the approach of his friends. The In 

dians rose from their place of concealment and killed him. His 
companions, among whom was Jonathan Bradley, had just gained 
the summit of the hill when the firing took place ; and being de- 
ceived as to the number of the enemy, Bradley, who was the 
leader of the party, ordered his men to fire and rush upon them. 
The whole body of Indians then arose, and, being about 100 in 
number, completely surrounded Bradley and his handful of men. 
Bradley now urged his men to save themselves if possible, Flight 
was out of the question. Samuel Bradley was shot through the 


body, stripped of his clothing, and scalped. To Jonathan — 
offered quarter, as some of their number were acquainted wit 
him ; but, scorning their offer, he fought his overpowering foe 


with desperation until he was struck down, and, with the knives 
and tomahawks of the Indians, horribly mangled and scalped. 
Two others, John Bean and John Lufkin were killed. Alexander 
Roberts and William Stickney were made prisoners and taken to 
Canada. As soon as the alarm was given, the soldiers in the gar- 
rison and several of the inhabitants hastened to the place of con- 
flict. At their approach the savages fled, leaving behind their 
dead and wounded. The bodies of Bradley and his companions 
were brought in and interred on the following day. Six of the 
Indians were killed and several wounded. A granite monument 
was erected on the spot where Bradley and his associates fell, by 
Richard Bradley, Esq.,a grandson of Samuel Bradley. It is, 
perhap3, somewhat remarkable that many of the descendants of 
the first settlers are residents in Concord, and occupy the same 
homesteads where their ancestors settled ; and few of the ancient 
estates have been squandered or lost by prodigality. Concord be- 
came the permanent seat of government in New Hampshire in 
1895. In 1816 the building of the State House was commenced. 
It was first occupied in 1819. The centre of the building is 50 
feet in front by 57 in depth. The wings are each 33 feet in front 
by 49 in depth—the whole 126 feet front. The outside walls are 
hammered granite. The grounds extend from Main Street to 
State Street, and are beautifully laid out. The entire cost of the 
building and grounds was $82,000. In this building is the Repre- 
sentatives Hall, with an arched or dome shaped ceiling rising 30 
feet from the floor, the Senate and Council Chambers, effices for 
secretary, treasurer, adjutant general, the State Library and rooms 
for committees. It is a commodious and neat structure. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE DYING BRIDE. 


~ 


BY CLARA SIMS. 


Now, husband, raise me in your arma, 
And press me to your heart; 

For pillowed thus, methinks I can 
With fortitude depart. 

Yet, 0. press me closer, closer still, 
For weaker do I grow; 

E’en now I feel the dews of death 
Fast gathering on my brow. 


Last night, all decked in bridal robes, 
This hand to you I gave, 

And fondly dreamed a dream of bliss, 
Which ends now in my grave. 

My snowy robe, so soft and light, 
Must to my shroud give place; 

While these flowing tresses bright. 
You'll gather off my face. 


My wreath of orange-blossoms sweet, 
And veil of fleecy lace, 


Must both alike abandoned be, 


For soon I'm through life’s race. 
In heaven I fondly hope to wear 
A brilliant. shining crown : 
For angels whisper there I'll go, 
When hence my spirit’s fiown. 


Yes, call me wife, my husband dear, 
And call it softly, too: 


For soon the sound no more shall thrill 


This sinking heart so true; 

For. Waiter, though but last eve your bride, 
To-night a rival's come, 

Who sternly bids me follow him, 
And seek a fairer home. 


To husband, home and mother—all, 
So fondly clings my heart, 
Scarce can I my God invoke 


For peace ere I depart. 

Come, sweet mother, kneel beside the couch, 
And breathe a prayer for me 

Unto our heavenly Father, 
When this captive spirit’s free. 


Now give me, mother, a last sweet kiss, 
Then bless your dying child ; 
For hovering angels round me wait, 


With lovely features mild. 


Now, Walter. let me feel your breath 
Warm on my fading cheek, 

And strive the while, my husband dear, 
To feel submission meek. 

A moment hence I leave you both— 
You whom I love so well; 

Yea, now—my spirit flies— 


Husband—mother—fare-thee-well 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


PHELIP RUBLEE. 


BY A. M. FOSS. 


I wenr into the great city a child in experience, yet a woman 
in cares ; I went with the damp and coldness of a new-made grave 
resting upon my heart—with a sobbing wail rising up from my 
soul for the mother who had been so lately laid away to sleep in 
the quiet graveyard. I left the country when the hills were green 
and the roses were beginning to open beneath the warmth of a 


June sun; when the summer vines had climbed half their way 
up my old brown home, and the robins were singing their songs 


amid the fresh, new leaves. 
Hitherto my duties had been as limited as my knowledge of the 
- world, not extending beyond our cottage walls. I had great faith 
in all that I saw and heard. I believed every heart was as warm 


as my mother’s had been, and as pure and clear as the sunshine 
that came every morning into my little chamber to awaken me. 


And so I went into the city, sad, trusting, and wondering ; sad 
that I must leave my olden home and my mother’s grave ; trust- 
ing that every one would at once know and understand my grief, 
and so treat me kindly; and wondering, strangely wondering, at 
the great town with its dim rows of buildings, its dusky avenues 
and squares, and its far-reaching, far-seeing spires. There was a 
bevy of curious faces gleaming out from the windows of my un- 
cle’s comfortable home when I alighted from the plain coach that 
conveyed me thither, and followed the red-faced coachman up a 
long row of steps in quest of a door-plate bearing the name of 
“D. Caldwell.” 

“ This is the place,” I said, as the bearer of my plain wooden 
trunk looked at me inquiringly. 

At that moment the door opened and a lady appeared, followed 
by half a score of inquisitive-looking beings from the respective 
ages of seventeen down to five years. 

“This is Sarah’s child,” said my aunt, in a kind tone, which 
sent the warm blood through my heart with a sudden leap. 

She knew then that I was Sarah’s child! a poor, homeless or- 
phan ; she knew it for she had spoken the very words to me; and 
80 I followed her through the neat hall and up the softly-carpeted 
staircase with thankful, unshed tears shining in my eyes. Sarah’s 
child! During that long day and evening—the tiresome ordeal I 
was obliged to pass through, as my thoughtless cousins comment- 
ed upon me, and my cheap, slender wardrobe, my country ways 
and ungitified airs—I hugged these two words closely to me. I 
was Sarah’s child, and my aunt knew it. 


I soon found that I must not remain an inactive member of this 
well-ordered, thrifty household, that my hands, unused to all 
kinds of labor save the very lightest, must pay for me a home, 
and clear me a way in the busy, bustling world. A situation was 
found me with little trouble, where, by working from morning till 
night, I could carn an amount sufficient to pay for my board and 
a scanty allowance of clothing. I went to my workshop with a 
strange mixture of feelings flitting over me. It seemed unac- 
countable to me, with my one-sided, whole-souled, childish view 
of things, that I should be sent away from the bright, cheery 
home in Dell Place every day, through shower, shine and storm, 
to earn in so hard a way what they would never miss if they gave 
me. Yet I strove to bear my hardships without murmuring. I 
strove to make the world of rosy, happy womanhood, which lay 


but a few steps beyond me, near the verge of which I was fast ap- 
proaching, glad and teeming with everything joyous and happy. 
I did not communicate to my cousins what I prayed for and 
hoped ; they did not know, or knowing could not have under- 
stood, how the light from beyond trailed upon my pathway. I 
had no confidants, although without opening my lips to disclose 
anything of my own private affairs I found they were known and 


discussed by every member of the family. If 1 made a secret 


purchase and guarded it with a lock and key in never so trusty a 
manner, I was sure to hear the fact mentioned by my cousins. 
They were very strange people to me, this family of Caldwells. 
I was inclined to believe that they were endowed with some super- 
natural power,—assisted may be by some dark spirits that they so 
defied the power of distance, thick walls, and strong locks. In 


all the Caldwells, from the tall proprietor of the family dwelling 


down to the veriest specimen of humanity that bore the name, I 
found guardians, and for the lack of watching I had little need of 
going astray 

““What’s the matter now ?” inquired my cldest cousin, Miss 
Mary, as she entered my room one evening and surprised me with 
my head laid upon a pillow, sobbing bitterly. 

“‘T am very tired and homesick,” I replied, making an attempt 
to wipe away my tears. 

“ Tired ?”’ repeated Mary, wonderingly. ‘“ What in this world 
‘should tire you? Mother was speaking this morning of your 
pleasant, easy situation, and your comfortable home, with nothing 
to fret or trouble you ; and I’m sure, I think you fare better than 
most orphans in this city.” 

“TI never went away from my mother before, and am not used 


to working,” I answered, in an apologetical tone, quite ashamed 
of my ungratefulness. 


“Never went away from your mother! Why, child, your 
mother died and went away from you, and you’ve got to take care 
and look out for yourself now.” s 

I did not reply. I felt the truth of Mary’s assertion. My 
mother had gone away from me, and the great world where I had 


hoped to find so much sympathy and love, was a dreary waste, 
That I was Sarah’s child proved of but little value in shutting out 


the rude blasts of unkindness and selfishness from my heart. 
The world cared little for Sarah in heaven or Sarah’s child on 
earth. 

“ But what have you here ?”” continued Mary, grasping eagerly 
at a half opened rosebud that stood in a vase beside me. 


I caught the vase eagerly from her hand, fearing that she would 


read the secret of its possession in its fresh, sweet heart, and re- 
plied in a trembling voice : 


“It is a rose, Mary—only a rose !”’ 

“But where did you get it 7—that’s the question,” said Mary, 
resting her keen eyes upon my flushed face. 

“It was given to me,” I replied, looking down upon the carpet. 

“A lover, eh?” said my cousin, seating herself resolutely in 


a chair opposite me, “Now tell me,” she continued, in an au- 


thoritative tone, “who gave you that rose.” 

All the fire in my quick, impulsive nature was stirred. I was 
unused to such impertinence, and knew not how to cope with it. 
Now, if placed in such a position, I could say, “‘ Excuse me,” 
with such a voice and manner as would chill and silence the most 


persistent interrogator ; but then, I was little more than a child, 


yet felt with all a woman’s sensitiveness that I had a right to keep 
my secret if I chose. I rose quickly to my feet, my eyes flashing 
with indignant anger, and replied, hurriedly : 

“« Mary, it is none of your business who gave me the rose, and 
I will not not, and shall not tell you.” 

Ihad said too much. Mary was angered, and with a stately, 
steady step, which I could not fail to observe even in my great 
perturbation of feeling, she left the room. Something would be 
done, I was sure of that. I had told the eldest and fairest repre- 
sentative of the Caldwells that it was none of her business who 
gave me a red rose—a simple, beautiful flower. I had not acted 
exactly right about it, and more than all I realized it. I did not 
wonder at all on hearing the tread of feet in the parlor below, as 
if the family was suddenly and hurriedly called to council. I pre- 
pared myself for the coming contest, fearing only that the rose 
itself would betray the secret I most wished to keep to these far- 
seeing, weird-like people ; so I upset the vase of water, and thrust 
the rose between the leaves of a book. 

“* Mabel !—Mabel Bryant!” called Miss Mary’s voice from the 
hall at that moment, and I felt assured that my time for judgment 
h me. 

y surprise was great on entering the parlor to find the family 
assembled and seated for prayers. The big Caldwells and the 
little Caldwells all had their open Bibles upon their laps awaiting, 
I thonght, to read my judgment from the holy word of God. 
The twelfth chapter of Proverbs was read, and then, without ad- 
dressing a word to me, my uncle knelt to pray. I was remem- 
bered in that prayer, although every word of it made my heart 


colder and heavier. It was so unlike the prayers that I had been 
accustomed to listen to at home—so unlike the pure outgushings 
of my mother’s heart to the dear Father and protector of us all! 
Her prayers always infused a gentleness, into my spirit, and 
brought the angels close to me; they drew the blinding influence 
of anger and revenge from my soul’s sight, so that I could see 
clearly the beauty and glory of God. Her prayers always made 
the sunshine seem brighter, the flowers sweeter, and humanity 
more nearly allied to the divine. But this prayer of Uncle Cald- 
well’s, vain though it was, called on God to condemn without . 
pity, as he condemned me. When the family arose from their 
knees, my uncle motioned me to him, pointing to a low ottoman 
at his feet. 


“You have acted very wrongly, Mabel,” he commenced, in a 


measured tone, “in refusing in so unkind a manner to tell your 
cousin what she had a right to ask and know. It is a foolish 
thing to have so much trouble about,” he added, “yet Z wish to 
know where you obtained that rose.” 

I grew to be a strong woman in a moment. I was satisfied 
that he cared only to gratify an idle curiosity, which my refusing 


to answer Mary’s question had excited. Ihad always answered 


their queries meekly, believing it my duty to do so; but now, I 
wished to keep the rose and its history a secret, and at all hazards 
was determined to do so. I sat silent and stubborn before my 
uncle, while the council of Caldwells looked on with mingled 
wonder and amazement. 
“Will you tell me where you got it?” he again asked, ina 
“No, sir, I shall not,” I replied, raising my eyes firmly to his 


face, “The rose was given to me=I neither begged nor stole it. 


I wish to keep it, and with it, unmolested, its secret.” 

I rose from my seat as I finished speaking, and tnrned quietly 
to leave the room. 

“T shall not forget this soon, Mabel,” said my uncle, in a tone 


of suppressed anger. 


I did not turn my head to look at him, or to make any reply— 
my rose was safe with its secret, and I was content. I had not 
told them how, as I sat that morning in my sewing-room with my 
one, silent companion, striving to choke down the tears that 
would come as I thought of my lost mother and home, that rose 
came tome. I had not told them that as I paused a moment to 
rest my face upon my hands and gave way to my grief, the rose 
came in at the open window, and nestled and lay its soft, cool 


leaves against my burning cheek. They did not know that a pair 
of blue eyes looked wonderingly in upon me at the same time, 


and that a fine, expresssive face bent for a moment out of the 
‘window opposite mine, to watch the reception that the rose met 
with. O, no, this was my secret, and with it all the pure thoughts 
and sweet recollections that rose brought me! Like the roses 
that blossomed in the garden at home, was this one little messen- 


ger. It came all the way alone into the city, I thought, to tell 
me that God still loved and cared for me—to tell me that 1 must 


live a pure, unstained life, keeping very near me all the time the 
sweet example of my mother. Dear rose! it lay very near my 
heart, and I could not bear to have rude hands tear it away. 


Philip Rublee—that was the name on the sign opposite, and I 
used to wonder about it every day; wonder if the person whose 


name was painted over the big store so boldly was not a very 
proud man, with haughty eyes and mouth—if he did not live in 


one of the great houses on the hill, where the flowers came early 
in the spring, and staid until late in the fall—if he had daughters, 
and if they were cruel and cold like my cousins, or kind and gen- 
tle, like my one ideal type of sweet womanhood. I used to won- 


der too if Mr. Rublee knew that his clerk tossed roses through the 
open window to me, and, in case he knew it, if he would: not be 


very angry, and think like everybody else in the world, excepting 
the clerk, that it was bold and stubborn. Simple I! I did not 
heed that Philip Rublee had weightier affairs to attend to than the 
giving and receiving of roses ; so I continued day by day to make 
the huge sign with its gilt letters my study. I once ventured to 
ask my employer who Philip Rublee was, hoping to gain thereby 
a clue to the mystery with which I clothed the block that belonged 


to the sign. 
“ He’s a dealer in carpets, to be sure. What did you imagine 
he was ?”” was the gruff answer. 


“‘ But is he a nice man?” I continued, persistently. 

“T never have seen any certificate of his character ; but I guess 
he’s like all business men, cunning and sharp, for he’s worth a 
great deal of money.” 

The answer did not satisfy me. I wished Mr. Philip Rublee to 
be a very nice man or a decidedly bad one. I wished to learn 
something conclusive about him—I did not care if even startling, 
so that that something would correspond with the grandness of 
the name. I thoughtlessly continued my inquiries at home one 
evening, and was silenced at once by the many inquisitive glances 
levelled at me. 

“ Philip Rublee,” said Miss Mary’s intended husband, taking 
upon himself the responsibility of answering, “is a wealthy car- 
pet dealer ; owns a splendid establishment out of town, and is & 
fine looking man—don’t you think so, Mabel ?” 

“I am not certain that I ever saw him; but I am sure I would 
like to very much,” I replied. 

“ Like to see him! and pray, Miss Mabel, what would you like 
to see him for? Has he been sending you flowers? did he give 
you that beautiful copy of Evangeline, that you guard so sacredly 
up stairs?” asked Mary in an alarmed tone. “ Why, child, I do 
believe you are insane! Who ever heard of such imprudence ?” 
And her face assumed in reality a horrified expression. 

“I do not think he gave me the book; but if he had, what 
would have been the harm in it ?” 
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“Harm? why he’s marrie@!”’ almost screamed Mary. 

“ And is it a crime for a married gentleman to present a lady 
with a book ?” 

“©, you little infidel!” exclaimed Mary, with a frightened 
look ; “‘ what will become of you?” 

I was very sure I did not know, and therefore did not reply. 

“You are progressing very finely in city life, aint you?” said 
Mr. Colburt, drawing his chair near mine, and looking at me mis- 
trustfully.. ‘“‘ You are not quite so homesick as you were—are 
forming some pleasant acquaintances ?” 

“Some, quite pleasant,” I answered. 

Mr. Colburt laughed, a quiet, ranning laugh, which betokened 
he was not well pleased. 


_ “Don’t you admire me, Miss Mabel ?” he asked. 

“Not at all, sir,” I said, turning my head from him as I spoke. 

“ You are a very truthful young lady—somewhat confiding in 
your nature, I should judge ; therefore let me warn you to be- 
ware of this same Philip Rublee. If you have any good sense, 
you will yourself sce that a wealthy, married gentleman cannot 


have a very high object in view when he strives to gain the confi- 


dence of a pretty, unexperienced girl. Have a care, Miss Mabel.” 
“Do not fear, Mr. Colburt; I am not in imminent peril,” I 
replied, in the same sarcastic tone in which he had been speaking. 
There was nothing farther said on the subject untill after the 
above named gentleman took his leave ; then, a long lecture was 
read me on the ignorance of young girls and the duplicity of city 


bred gentlemen. My uncle said that he should send me away 
from his house if he ever learned of my allowing a stranger to 


address me again. 

‘Marked books, red roses, smooth words, and pretty faces 
don’t do well in one chapter, Mabel,” he said, looking at me 
keenly. 

“ Of all the world!” thought I, “how did he ever learn that 
there were any marked passages in that book !” 

Here was a study! Ihad kept the book in my trunk, which 
was securely fastened: Once, tis true, Mary had seen me reading 
it; but she only caught a glimpse of the title and cover—nothing 
further. A few weeks previous to this conversation, as I was sit- 
ting alone in my sewing-room waiting for work, my unknown 
friend across the way sent me a book. He sent it without expla- 
nation, save the verbal one the errand-boy gave when he handed 


itto me. “ This is for you,” he said, and left the room without 
giving me an opportunity to express my acknowledgments. It 


was a prettily bound copy of Evangeline, with several rare and 
exquisite passages marked. I eagerly commenced its perusal, 
unconscious of everything save the sweet beauty of the poem and 
the one fact, that my noble-looking, blue-eyed friend had sent it 


to me. 
During the remainder of that day my thoughts were upon the 


book and its giver, More than once I found my eyes straying 


from my work over to the window of my friend. He seemed ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts, as he sat there with one arm resting 
upon the desk before him, and his head half bowed upon his 
hands. It seemed very odd for an accountant to have so much 
leisure from his books, and a half vague suspicion crossed my 


mind that he was other than a poor clerk. I thought his dress 
much td0 elegant for a person that labored ; his linen was too 
nicely kept, and too free from soil and wrinkle. His hands did 


not look as if they were accustomed to toil. Flattering as the 
thought might have been, that a wealthy and handsome gentleman 
had noticed me, it was not at all pleasing, and I did not harbor it 
with a great degree of relish. Iwas a poor, simple girl—why 
should such a man care to cultivate my acquaintance? I thought 


I would never look at him or notice him again, and with this ro- 
solve burning in my heart I bent studiously over my work. I 


might have kept my resolution an hour, when a sudden desire 
seized me to look just once more to the window over the way. I 
did so, andthe warm blood dashed through my cheeks in a mo- 
ment. My friend was looking at me; a half-smile parted his 


well-formed lips and lit up his earnest, speaking eyes. Evidently 
he never made any half way work of a matter, for he sat without 


book or paper, without any employment, looking in at my win- 
dow. I could not be angry, for he did not stare at me boldly or 
unmannerly—he only looked at me quietly and smiled. So I sat 


and sewed, my thoughts gliding the while away out into the fu- 
ture, and my wild, yearning heart picturing an idol that I might 
sometime dare to worship. O, that long, long afternoon, when I 
tried to keep my heart within its own bounds—when I tried to 
believe that the gentleman over the way was very grand, and I 
must not care for him if he did notice me—when I tried to 
school myself to think that there was never any disinterested, un- 
selfish kindness, and I had lost the right even to expect any, now 
that my mother was dead. 

I succeeded in convincing myself that I was quite imprudent 
in accepting a book from, and bowing to a person that I knew 
nothing of; but I could not conquer my own wishes, and when 
the time come for me to leave my work for the night, and a light 
rain surprised me without an umbrella, and my friend came for- 
ward as I stepped upon the sidewalk and offered to share his with 
me, I could not draw myself up haughtily and refuse his proffered 
kindness. And so he walked towards*home with me, overcoming 
my fears of him by his kind, respectful attention and pleasant con- 
versation. He called me to notice several fine pictures in a win- 
dow, and remarked upon their beauty and exquisite finish, re- 
marking at the same time, he thought he should order one framed 
and sent home. Sent home! how coldly the words crept over 
me, chilling my heart as I did not dare to acknowledge even to 
myself. He had a home then—a wife—maybe sweet, laughing 
children, and I, I was almost, nay, quite, learning to love him! 
We walked some distance without speaking after the unhappy 


remark of the picture, and then I broke the silence by saying: 
“Ttdhas nearly stopped raining, sir. I will not trouble you to 
go farther.” 

“It is more a pleasure than a trouble to serve you,”’ he replied, 
bowing his head slightly as he spoke. 

“ Thank you, sir, but I think I would rather go alone,” I said, 
thinking at the same time of the ridicule and censure I should be 
obliged to cope with if he were seen with me. 

“You go as far as Dell Place, I believe ?”? he remarked. 

“Yes, sir; I board with my uncle, and he is very—par—” 

“ Particular, and would not like to see you in my company,” 
he added, quickly. “Is that it?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered, blushing deeply. 

My friend smiled, and slackened his pace a little. 

“T have known you a long time,” he said, “ever since the first 
summer you commenced working so steadily in the little sewing- 
room. I have watched you with a great deal of pleasure and in- 
terest, and all the while have called you a great many sweet names 
to myself, and in my heart—but your true name I have never 
learned. Will you tell it to mo now ?” 


I hesitated a moment, my face flushing to a deep scarlet, then I 
answered : 
“Mabel Bryant.” 

Mabel— Mabel,” he repeated after me. “Iam pleased with 
the name, and shall love to eall you by it. Good night.” And 
bowing again, he turned away, while with a full heart I walked 
towards home, 


“T see through it all!” I exclaimed, passionately, to myself, 
one morning several weeks after the events just related had trans- 
pired. 

I had found the name of “ Philip Rublee ” written in a turned 
down corner of a fiy-leaf of the book which he had given me; 


and of a sudden the truth of what my friends had said concerning 
him seemed a reality. I had never before felt sure that the grand 
proprietor of the wholesale carpet store was the gentleman who 
had appeared so interested in me. 

“I see through it all!’ I repeated, tossing the book from me, 
and smiling as its white leaves lay folded and crushed upon the 
carpet. ‘“‘ He placed his name there to let me know the length I 
was going with my stylish, wedded lov—” 

I could not say lover. His manner had always been friendly 


and kind to me. I, it is true, had thought of him in a different 


light than circumstances would license. I, with all the free, wild 
fancy of girlhood, had built up a future, and set my heart as firm- 
ly upon it as though it had been a reality. I had found it a very 
easy matter to love one who was kind and gentle to me, when all 
that I knew besides were cold, selfish and hard-hearted. But now 


the tables were turned, and against me. It was quite evident that 
my uncle was right, and that Mr, Rublee wished to deceive me, 


I became heartily ashamed of my foolishness, and felt the hot 
blushes creep over my face every time I thought of my morning 
bows and evening adieux to the grand gentleman over the way. 
I hoped he would send me another bouquet before the autumn 
was gone, so that I could have an opportunity of showing him in 


what high estimation I held his gifts. I walked my chamber floor 
rapidly, as these thoughts flew through my brain. At every turn 


I took across the room, I scornfully trod upon the once carefully 
kept copy of Evangeline ; in vain the marked passages looked up 
to me beseechingly—I had no mercy. I began to believe that it 
was right for every one to look out exclusively for her own grat- 
ification and pleasure, and that I should be happier when I learned 
todo so. Allthe pure, sweet influences of my life crept away 


from me for the time, and left me cold, unforgiving and proud. 
My cousins were models—Mr. Rublee the only standard of man. 


hood ; my cousins would understand Mr. Rublee, I thought, and 
Mr. Rublee could not cheat my cousins. I wished they were 
obliged to live together in Africa, or some place where I should 
never see them again. 

I wondered if my life was of use to any one, now that my 
mother was dead, I had to work hard to sustain the life which 


long before would have been an irksome burden to me but for the 
hope I had of the coming time. Now, why should I live to hear 
my cousins’ reproving words, to meet my uncle’s cold frowns, and 
to toil wearily day after day? What would it all amount to in 
the end but death? and why could not that dark period, that clos- 
ing point to my existence, be set then, when I loathed everything, 
as well as to be carried to years beyond? But God was merciful, 
and held my destiny just as tenderly and safely in His hand as 
when in humility and sweetness of spirit I acknowledged his 
goodness. The blue sky was still tented as lovingly above me, 
the sunshine swept as lightly across my way, as when tears of 
thankfulness wet my eyes at the sight of the great day. 

I was not obliged to wait long for a bouquet from Mr. Rublee. 
Before the week had half expired, one was brought me by his 
office-boy. My first impulse was to return it, but glancing over 
to the opposite window, I saw that he was observing me, so I 
carelessly threw the flowers down beside me, trembling with the 
angry resolve that was forming itself in my mind. My heart soft- 
ened to the pansies and evergreens, but remained hard toward the 
one whose hands had arranged them so carefully and tastefully. 
I laid the flowers upon my lap, and raised my eyes firmly to the 
face of the giver, who acknowledged my glance by a smile and a 
bow, which I did not deign to notice. I only kept my eyes upon 
his face, while I commenced tearing the bouquet in pieces. By 
degrees I became interested in my employment, and took my eyes 
from his face that I might watch the progress of my fingers. 
Leaf after leaf, flower after flower, was crushed and thrown into 
the street, until none remained ; then I looked up again, bowed 
mockingly, and turned to my work. During this timo, Philip 


Rublee had not raised or moved his eyes from my face, but 
watched me eagerly, as if he would learn what so sudden a 
change meant. My anger was not at all softened towards my 
chance acquaintance on hearing a remark from one of his clerks, 
while passing a hotel on W—— Strect on my way home that 
evening. 

“See, Fred!” said the clerk to his companion, “there goes 
Rublee’s favorite.” 

“Aha! but I thought he was the pink of perfection. What 
does he mean ?” 

I did not hear the answer. Nothing but a sneering, derisive 
laugh reached my ears as I hurried by. 


“Tt has become a common conversation among his clerks, and 


in his store,” I said to myself, as I strove to keep back the tears 
that gushed to my eyes. “ But he will find that his ‘ favorite’ 
has learned, and well, too, his meaning.” 

I was joked at home upon my dejected appearance, and ques- 
tioned about leaving my precious book in such a rumpled con- 
dition upon the carpet. I answered their questions in as few 


words as possible, leaving them to speculate and conjecture to the 
best of their abilities upon what they had seen. 


Time passed on, and I still went regularly to the sewing-room. 
The light of every day found me at my window steadily plying 
my needle ; not, as heretofore, with a hope in my soul that made 
me forget my hardships and lightened my toil, but with a weight 
resting upon me—a weight that for a time almost deadened my 


senses, and banished from my mind everything but my wrong, 
and the necessity for me to labor. A high, womanly purpose at 


last took the place of my first wild anger and grief, and I strove 
to raise an insurmountable barrier between the past and present. 
As the weeks and days went by, I did not show by word, look or 
sign that I had once known and cared fur the gentleman who still 


occupied the seat by the window opposite mine. If I looked upon 


him, I looked as upon a stranger, and turned indifferently away 
from his now stern, searching glances. I had learned my lesson 
well, and by it profited. 

One day I had been unusually busy. It was a warm, bright 
day in the late autumn, a day which like a fresh, summer rose, 
had escaped from its place in the garland of the year and nestled 
among the sere and dying leaves. It brought back all the sights 
and sounds of summer. The sky was soft and the clouds lay 


upon it white and feathery, Men walked slowly along the streets, 
and the rumbling of carriages rushed in through the newly opened 


windows. .I had been conscious all day of being watched keenly 
and narrowly, yet the consciousness did not bring with it a desire 
to change my resolve. I worked on, steadily. The day waned 
into the afternoon, and the afternoon had almost given place to 
night, before I paused to take note of time. Then my silent com- 


panion reminded me that a heavy shower was coming, and I should 


not have time to reach home before the rain began to full if 1 was 


not expeditious. Her warning came too late; the shower arose 
rapidly, and by the time I was ready to set out for home the rain 
poured in torrents, and incessant flashes of lightning played 
across the sky. Iwas alone. My employer was away on busi- 
ness, and the shop-boy had gone home for his supper, saying that 
he would return soon. Nothing remained for me but to wait until 


the tempest should be over, and trembling with fear, as peal after 
peal of thunder followed the lightning flashes, I seated myself in 


a corner of the room, covering my face with my hands and not 
daring to look up. How long I sat there I know not, but I was 
aroused by a light touch upon my shoulder. I looked up, Philip 
Rublee stood before me. 

“Excuse me,” he said, with the same tone and manner in 


which he had always addressed me, “ after what has passed, my 
services, even in this exigency, may not be acceptable; but I 


knew you were alone here, and probably waiting for theystorm to 
abate, My carriage is at the door—will you ride home in it ?”” 
“I thank you, but I think I shall be able to walk,” I replied, 


“ Have you an umbrella?” he asked. 
“No, sir; but the shop-boy promised to bring me one when he 


“ Very well,” he said, proudly, and turned towards the door ; 
then he hesitatingly paused, and with a mystified look upon his 
face came back to the spot where he had been standing. ‘‘ Four 
weeks since,” he said,” you would not have treated my desire to 
aid you as an unkindness ; why do you now ?” 

“The past four weeks have been rife with experience. I can- 
not now distinguish a kindness from an injury,” I replied. 

“What do you mean? How have I offended you?” he in- 
quired, hurriedly. 

His coolness angered me, seeming but another proof of his 
duplicity. 

“TI do not care to waste words with you,” I replied, standing 
up haughtily before him, and looking firmly into his wonder- 
speaking eyes. “The reputation and honor of a poor, friendless 
girl can be of but little matter to you, so long as the world deems 
your character pure and unapproachable. I thought you noble 
and good, but I have found that you have tampered with my 
name and subjected me to scorn from those who could have known 
nothing of me save through you.” 

“You wrong me, Miss Bryant. How have I tampered with 
your name, or forfeited a right to your esteem ?” 

“ You have lost my esteem by bestowing attentions where you 
had little right to bestow them ; by boasting or repeating to those 
in your employ the story of the confidence you had gained 


Philip Rublee, the wealthy and respected gentleman, holds, with- 
out doubt, his honor sacred ; but none the more sq than, does the 
simple shop-girl, who has nog gne trae, kind friend to, boast of i in 
the whole wide you understand me? 
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SKETCHES IN ALEXANDRIA, VA. 

We publish on this and the next page a series ot 
sketches of Alexandria, Virginia, drawn for us on the 
spot by Mr. Kilburn. One of these views, on the next 
page, represents the “ Christ Church,” a venerable and 

icturesque building, delineated as seen from Wash- 
ington Street, near the corner of Cameron. This 
church possesses a peculiar interest from the fact of 
Gen. George Washington having worshipped here. He 
was one of the vestrymen, and also one of the build- 
ing committee, we believe. His family pew remains 
unaltered to the present day, and the Bible used by 
Mrs. Washington is kept in it. It is built of brick, 
and the material was imported from Europe. The 
building is much covered by vines, which, with the 
surrounding trees and antique style of architecture, 
gives it a very picturesque aspect. 

Within the enclosure around the church is a venera- 
ble looking Grave Yard, and a new brick edifice, used 
as a Chapel, but which is hidden from sight in our pic- 
ture. In the Cemetery is a large marble monument to 
Charles Bennett, “a public benefactor,” as the inscrip- 
tion says. A little interest is connected with this mon- 
ument, from circamstances connected with its erection. 
Mr. Bennett, a man of wealth, diced, leaving by will all 
his large property to the city of Alexandria, who, to 
testify their appreciation of the gift, and honor the 
generous donor, built at considerable expense the mon- 
ument to his memory. But, such is the uncertainty ot 
human affairs, especially where connected in any man- 
ner with courts of law, that after building the monu- 
ment, the city lost the bequest, the heirs of Mr. Ben- 
nett succeeding in breaking the will and getting the 
property themselves. 

he Alexandria Lyceum, of which we present a 
view, isa pleasing building with fine grounds, well 
shaded as will be seen with trees. It stands on the 
corner of Prince and Washington Streets. Our view 
shows it as seen from Washington Street. This build- 
ing contains the Alexandria Library, and also a School. 
The Church shown in our first view is the new Cath- 
olic Church, on Royal Street, near the corner of Duke. 
It is a fine Gothic building, and has the only spire in 
the city, with the exception of that on the Market, all 
the other churches having towers. Alexandria is situ- 
ated on the Potomac River, and has a fine harbor, the 
river being deep enough to float the largest ships. At 
one time it was a port of great importance, but its business 
nearly died out, though at present its commercial prospects are 
rapidly reviving. The city is regularly laid out with wide, well- 
— streets, and finely shaded with trees. Among the public 

uildings which we have not space to illustrate, may be mentioned 
the Widow’s Home, a fine structure, and very unique in its archi- 
tecture, and also quite near it the Orphan Asylum. Our second 
picture represents the Railroad Station at Washington City. 
The building is not large, but has every desirable convenience 
for passengers, freight accommodation not being required to any 
extent. It is a brick building, cemented, and has an iron roof 
supported with granite columns. As will be seen from our pic- 
ture, it is a very pleasing building in an architectural point of view, 
and its appointments throughout are of the most perfect charac- 
ter. Alexandria being but seven miles from the Federal city, the 
intercourse between the two is of course constant. It will be re- 
membered that the site of the Federal city was selected by Wash- 
ington himself. The ground on which it stands was ceded to the 
United States by the State of Maryland, Dec. 23, 1788. The 
city of Washington comprises over eight square miles and can read- 
ily accommodate amillion of inhabitants. The extent of this place 
has caused it to be styled the “city of magnificent distances,” but 
the rapidity with which building has been pursued affords room 
to hope that the expectations of the founders may be in a measure 
realized. The ground on which Washington stands has a general 
elevation of about forty feet above the level of the river, some 
parts being still higher. The streets run north and south, east 
and west, and are crossed diagonally by a series of broad avenues, 
designed to facilitate communication between different parts of 
the city. Five of them radiate from the Capitol, and five from 
the President’s House. The avenues and principal streets are 
from 130 to 160 feet wide; and their points of meeting are selected 
as sites for the public buildings. The avenues are named from 
different States ; the streets, beginning at the Capitol, are desig- 
nated, those north and south 
of it, as#A north, A south, B 
north, B south, etc., and those 
east and west of it, First east, 
First west, Second east, Sec- 
ond west, etc. Pennsylvania 
Avenue, extending about a 
mile from the Capitol to the 
President’s house, is the most 
compactly built, and forms 
the principal thoroughfare. 
The Capitol, standing on 
Capitol hill, is the most strik- 
ing building in the city. In 
a former volume of the Picto- 
rial we published a large pic- 
ture of this structure, with the 
new additions and extensions, 
drawn expressly forus. The 
Capitol, commenced in 1793, 
was planned by one of our 
townsmen, Charles Bulfinch, 
Esq. The President’s house, 
the General Post-office, and 
a Patent office, are fine 

uildings. No one to 
Washington without Visiting 
the Smithsonian Institute, 
which stands on an area of 
nineteen acres, granted by 
Government, in the southern 
part of the city, between Sev- 
enth and 12th Streets. It is 
built of sandstone, in the an- 
cient Norman style otf archi- 
tecture. The Smithsonian 
Institute derives its name and 
endowment from James 
Smithson, Esq., of England, 
a son of the first duke of 
Northumberland. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he 
distinguished himself by his 
scientific attainments. He 
was an associate of most of 
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the eminent men of science of the last generation in England. 
He had no fixed residence, and formed no family ties. He died 
in Genoa, June 27, 1829. From the property he received from 
his mother, and the ample annuity allowed him by his father, he 
was enabled, by good management, to accumulate a tortune of 
600,000 dollars. By his will he directed that the income of the 
property should be paid to a nephew during his lifetime, and that 
the property itself should descend to his children, if he had any, 
absolutely and forever. “In case of the death of my said nephew 
without leaving a child or children, or of the death of the child or 
children he may have had under the age of 21 years, or intestate, 
I then bequeath the whole of my property to the United States of 
America, to found at Washington, under the name of Smithso- 
nian Institution, an establishment for the increase and diffusion ot 
knowledge among men.”” Such are the words of the will, and 
the only ones which Smithson ever uttered on the subject. Of 
the reasons which led him to make this disposition of his fortune, 
we can only judge by inference. He was never in America, had 
no friends or acquaintances here, and is supposed to have had no 
— fondness for republican institutions. The contingenc 

aving occurred in which the claim of the United States attached, 
the particulars of the bequest were communicated to the govern- 
ment, and both Houses of Congress passed a bill, which was ap- 
proved July 1, 1836, authorizing the president to appoint an agent 
to prosecute the right of the United States to the bequest in the 
English Court of Chancery, and pledging the faith of the United 
States to the application of the fund to the purposes designated 
by the donor. It was paid into the United States’ treasury in 
sovereigns, during the month of September, 1838. The amount 
of the fund at this time was $515,169. It was aot till eight yearg 
after this period that the act establishing the Smithsonian Institute 
was finally passed. Such is a brief history of this extraordinary 
bequest to the United States. It has been some years in full ope- 
ration, and has issued several costly and important works. 


STATISTICS QF CONSUMPTION, 

The popular impression, that this fell disease prevails 
more extensively in cold climates than in warm, a 
pears to be contradicted by modern medical statistics, 
Consumption is comparatively rare in the Orkneys, is 
still more rare in Iceland, and is almost unknown in 
the Arctic regions. In northern Europe, under the 
same latitude, it prevails most at the level of the sea, 
decreasing as the lands rises into hills and "mountains, 
At Hamburg, for example, forty-eight feet above the 
ocean, the mortality from consumption is twenty-three 
per cent., while at Eschwege, four hundred and ninet 
six feet above the ocean, it is only twelve per cent. he 
is more fatal at Naples than at Berlin, at Marseilles 
than at Oldenburg. What is true of Europe is true al- 
so of America. The army statistics of the United 
States show that the disease is more frequent amon 
soldiers, when stationed in East Florida, than when | 
cated at more northern posts. The British army re- 
turns establish the same fact. Twelve and a half per 
cent., of the troops in Jamaica are attacked, to onl 
six and a half per cent., in Canada. A city life is 
more conducive to consumption than a rural one. All 
the statistics, both here and abroad, establish this point, 
In England, indeed, the excess in cities is enormous, 
being not less than twenty-five per cent. Above all 
other diseases, it is the scourge of civilized man, for it 
has been estimated that of the inhabitants of the temper- 
ate zone (in which the mass of civilized men reside) 
not less than one-tenth perish by consumption. In 
early childhood, it is more fatal among males than fe- 
males, the proportion among children under five years, 
being about eighty-five of the latter to one hundred of 
the former. The period of life most liable to the dis- 
ease appears to be between the fifteenth and thirtieth 
years of age. Among persons of sedentary habits it 
is more prevalent than among those who lead an ac- 
tive, out-of-door life. Sudden changes of temperature, 
though they may aggravate the disease, when it has be- 
come established, do not seem to have as much influ- 
ence in producing it as is generally supposed. It seiz- 
es its victim under the equator, where the temperature 
varies but little, as well as on the seaboard of Massa- 
chusetts, where the thermometer often falls thirty de- 
~ in half a day. These facts are full of instruction, 

hey demonstrate thatthe modern notion in regard to 
the treatment of consumption is the true one ; and that 
fresh air, exercise and nutritious food are its surest preventives 
and its best palliatives. We say preventives and palliatives, for 
tuberculous consumption is rarely if ever cured, though there are 
cases of alleged recoveries from it on record. But be the latter 
as it may, enough is known to make it certain that there is less 
danger of consumption to a person who exercises daily in the 
open air, if clothing suitable to the season is worn, than to one 
who remains entombed in the house, afraid of wind, rain, heat, or 
exposure in any shape, Many a favorite daughter, with weak 
lungs, has been hurried to her grave by being kept in warm 
rooms, and guarded lest “the winds of heaven should blow on 
her too roughly,” when her life might have been prolonged for 
years, perhaps even to a good old age, if she had walked, driven, 
rode on horseback, or worked in the garden for two or three hours 
daily. As a people, we Americans take,goo little exercise in the 
open air ; less, indeed, than other civilized nations ; and all civi- 
lized people take too little. Hence, we are even more subject to 
consumption than other civilized nations, as civilized nations gen- 
erally are more subject to it than barbarous ones.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
CLEOPATRA’S BANQUETS TO ANTONY, 

On her landing [from the Cydnus] she invited Antony and his 

nerals to adinner, at which the whole of the dishes placed be- 
fore him were of gold, set with precious stones, and the room and 
the twelve couches were ornamented with purple and gold. On 
Antony’s praising the splendor of the sight, as passing anythin 
he had before seen, she said it was a trifle, and begged he woul 
take the whole of it as a gift from her. The next day he again 
dined with her, and brought a large number of friends and gener- 
als, and was of course startled to see a costliness which made 
that of the day before seem nothing ; and she again gave him the 
whole of the gold _ the table, and gave to each of his friends 
the couch on which he sat. These costly dinners were continued 

every day ; and one evening, 
when Antony playfully 
blamed her wastefulness, and 
said it was not possible to 
fare in a more costly manner, 
she told him the dinner of the 
next day should cost ten thou- 
sand sestertia, or sixty thou- 
sand pounds sterling. This 
he would not believe, and laid 
her a wager she would fail in 
her promise. When the day 
came, the dinner was as grand 
and dainty as those of the for- 
mer days ; but, when Antony 
called on her to count up the 
cost of the meats and wines, 
she said she did not reckon 
them ; but she would herselt 
banquet on the ten thousand 
sestertia. She wore in her 
ears two pearls, the largest in 
the world, which, like the di- 
amonds of European kings, 
had come to her with the 
crown and kingdom, and 
were together valued at that 
sum. On the servants 
removing the meats, they set 
before her a glass of vinegar, 
and she took one ne — 
ls from her ear, and drop- 
ay it into the glass, and 
when dissolved drank it off. 
Placus, one of the guests who 
had been made a judge of the 
wager, snatched the other 
from the queen’s ear, 
saved it from, being drunk up 
- like the first, and then declar- 
ed that Antony had lost his 
bet. The pearl that was 
saved was cut in two and 
made into earrings for the 
statue of Venus at Rome. 
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_ EXPEDITION TO THE NIGER. 
The Manchester (England) Guardian 
blishes several despatches from Wil- 

jam Balfour Baikie, M. D., in ch 

of the expedition which ascended the 

Niger in the steamer Dayspring last 

autumn, giving a partial description of 

the country, and speaking of the loss of 
the ship. The ascent of the river was 
commenced on the 10th of July, taking 
in tow a heavy schooner. In the delta, 
and at various points above, communi- 
eation was had with the chiefs of nu- 
merous tribes, to announce the objects 
of the visitors, and show their friendl 

dispositions. They were invariably. well 
received, and readiness was shown to 
open trade on a large scale, where the 
facilities for conveyance should be pro- 
vided. A trading and missionary sta- 
tion was first formed in the Igbo coun- 
try, 150 miles from the sea; also the 
nucleus for a colony whither liberated 

Africans might emigrate from Sierra 

Leone. The prineipal productions of 

Igbo are palm oil and rosewood ; cotton 

is grown for domestic use, and might, if 

due encouragement was offered, be 
largely produced. On the 10th of Au- 
gust the steamer landed at the conflu- 
ence of the Bienne and Kwora, where 
ground was promptly given for a factory 
and mission house. The people are de- 
scribed as a very much more civilized 
cast than any met nearer the sea; they 
were quite devoted to trade, and under 
proper instruction and influence might 
soon be greatly improved. On entering 
the main streams of the Kwora, an 
abundance of water was found, and no 
difficulty was experienced in visiting all 
the neighboring towns. The river was 
ascended a considerable distance against 

a rapid current, when the party landed 

and rode inland about fifteen miles 

through a fine but wild country, to a place containing not less 

than 60,000 inhabitants—a fnely chosen spot. The king was a 

very intelligent person, and being very powerful, every effort was 

made to cement a permanent friendship. During their stay— 
about two days—the members of the expedition feasted on milk, 
butter and honey. The ascent of the river was continued to Rabba 

(a point never passed by any previous expedition), which was 

reached September 18th. A messenger was there kindly placed 

at their disposal by the king, to carry despatches to Ilorin. Capt. 

Baikie believed that with the help which might be obtained, there 

would be little if any i opening a safe road from Logos, 

on the seacoast, through the Yoruba county, to Rabba, and estab- 
lishing, where requisite, a regular postal communication. Rabba 
is on the regalar caravan route. At this point the letter from 
which these facts are taken is dated. It was intended to continue 
the ascent of the river, but a subsequent letter mentions that after 
advancing fifteen miles further the steamer was driven on the rocks 


and sunk. A second steamer would soon arrive for her relief. | 


Though the expedition had been eighty-seven days in the river, 
their health continued good. Accurate charts had been laid down, 
and numerous soundings taken. The existence of six or seven 
tributary streams, previously unknown, had also been ascertained. 


STRENGTH OF METAL. 

In some experiments made for testing the comparative strength 
of plain and corrugated metal, the superiority of the latter was 
significantly demonstrated. Two pieces of copper, of equal sur- 
face and thickness, were formed into arches of about fifteen inches 
in length, the one having a flat surface and the other two corru- 
gated arches. The arch with the flat surface gave way under the 
weight of a few pounds, while the corrugated arch withstood the 
weight of two men, who violently surged upon it without making 
the least impression. In another experiment, made on a large 
scale, and under equal conditions, the plain arch gave way with 
$126 pounds of pig iron upon its crown, while the corrugated arch 
bore the weight of 16,994 pounds of the same metal for forty-eight 
hours, without the least perceptible deflection. This was after- 
wards increased to 27,000 pounds, which also remained forty- 
eight hours with no visible deflection.— Scientific Record. 
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THE GRANITE STATE PINE. 

Some time previous te the Revolution, a gentleman by the 
name of Chamberlain, purporting to be an agent for the king of 
Great Britain, came into this section of the country in pursuit of 
trees suitable for masts for the royal navy. He found one in the 
westerly part of Concord, and another in Hopkinton, of enormous 
size. Te one in Hopkinton was a white pine. It grew on the 
farm now owned by Mr. Isaiah Webber, about one mile north of 
the east village. The roots and a part of the stump may now be 
seen a few rods west of Mr. Webber’s buildings. The king’s 
agent employed Capt. Jonathan Chase, the grandfather of Bishop 
Chase, one of the first settlers in the town, with several other per- 
sons, to cut the tree and draw it to Sewall’s Fall, in the Merrimac 
River, a distance of eight or ten miles. When the tree was fallen, 
it was cut off one hundred and ten feet in length, and then meas- 
ured three feet in diameter at the top. The exact dimensions of 
the stump we cannot ascertain ; but it is certain that Dr. John Web- 
ber, father of Samuel Webber, the president of Harvard College, 
who lived near by, drove a yoke of large oxen upon the stump 
and turned them about upon it with ease. Fifty-five yokes of 
oxen were employed to draw the mast to the river, and a road 
was cut the whole distance through the forest for that purpose ; 
and it is said to have often happened, while passing over the 
rough country, that several yokes of oxen were suspended by 
their necks from the ground, by the draught of those forward of 
them. In passing down a steep hill in the west parish of Con- 
cord, the team was divided, and a portion of it put im the rear; 
but the hold-back chains broke, and the immense burden slid for- 
ward with fearful velocity, crushing off the horns of the oxen upon 
the tongue, and stopping finally against the trunk of a large tree. 
That place to this day goes by the name of “ tail-down hill.” 
The mast was floated down the Merrimac at high water; but in 
passing over Amoskeag Falls, about twenty miles below the place 
where it was put into the river, it broke in the middle. The butt 
end floated out of the current into a small cove in Andover, Mass., 
where it remained until it decayed. When the mast broke, the 
king’s agent, Chamberlain, was sitting on his horse on the bank of 
the river; he exclaimed, “ I am ruined !”’ and putting spurs to his 
horse, he rode off, and was never seen or hank from afterwards. 
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BLESSING THE RIVER NEVA. 

On the 18th of Jan of ev : 
at which time the 
markable ceremony takes place on the 
ice immediately in front of the Winter 
Palacé at St. Petersburg. It is per- 
formed in commemoration of the bap- 
tism of Christ in the river Jordan. 
Throughout the whole empire of Rus- 
sia it is customary at this period to bless 
the streams and rivers. In St. Peters- 
burg the ceremony is conducted with 
oe magnificence. The dignitaries ot 

e Russian church assemble early in 
the morning in the chapel of the palace, 
and hear mass performed by the Metro- 
politan of St. Petersburg and Novgorod, 
At its conclusion the clergy, preceded 
by their banners, and wearing their 
richest robes, proceed through the vari- 
ous apartments of the palace to the 
courtyard, followed in order of proces- 
sion by the nobles and members of the 
imperial family and court. Notwith- 
standing the intense cold, every head is 
uncovered, and remains so throughout 
the ceremony, which is conducted in 
the most solemn and imposing manner. 
Leaving the palace, the procession, 
which has been joined by the emperor, 
now proceeds towards the Neva, on 
which a temporary building has been 
erected. The Metropolitan having tak- 
en up his position under the dome of 
this building, he is surrounded by the 
clergy and choristers, who commence 
chanting hymns. At this moment the 
scene is very imposing; thousands of 
people crowd the quays, and masses of 
troops drawn up here and there, with 
their arms glittering in a brilliant sun, 
all tend to impress those present with 
the importance and solemnity of the 
ceremony. The chanting concluded, 
the cannons on the Vasili-Ostroff an- 
nounce to the faithful that the benediction is about to be given. 
The people fall on their knees, and the Metropolitan, taking the 
crucifix, plunges it into the river, from which a large space of ice 
has been removed for the occasion. The clergy now sprinkle the 
crowd with the water, which terminates the ceremony. The em- 

ror then, according to custom, kisses the hand of the Metropol- 
itan, who in return kisses that of the emperor. His majesty 
then mounts his horse, and rides over to the principal entrance of 
the palace, while the troops defile before him, rending the air with 
loyal acclamations. 


RAISING THE STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT. 

The mechanical arrangements for raising this statue were made 
with consummate skill. In the centre of the immense space of 
Isaac’s Place stands, in its simple grandeur, the equestrian statue 
of the czar, on the summit of an enormous block of granite, bear- 
ing an appropriate inscription, “ Petro Primo, Catharina Secunda,” 
—a reminiscence from the great czarina of the illustrious founder 
of the Russian capital. The undertaking at the time was looked 
upon as a great engineering feat, and it excited among scientific 
men as much interest as the launching of the monster ship at the 
present time. Crowds attended to witness the proceedings. The 
end to be attained was to drag the rock from the river to the place 
where it now stands—a marvel to those who look upon it. The 
ny mechanical power used was the capstan, worked by men 
with handspikes, ra as the anchor of a ship is lifted. But the 
peculiar feature of the arrangements, and which insured their suc- 
cess, was the multiplication of the lines of traction. To put the 
rock in motion, its weight and friction, relieved by rollers, together 
with the increased resistance caused by the ascent up the inclined 
plane, were calculated, and the motive force required was ascer- 
tained. To obtain an amount of power in excess of that force, 
fifty powerful capstans, each worked by twenty men and hauling 
on its own cable, were employed. The whole operations were un- 
der the orders of the English admiral Greig, then in the service of 
the Russian empress. By beat of drum the working of the cap- 
stans was regulated, and at every roll the gfanite block, put in 
motion by the strain on the fifty cables, attached toas many points 
of traction, was gradually moved up to its foundation.—Keyn 
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THE MOTHER’S GRIEFS. 


BY A. M. BATES. 


~ 


You will waken the violets, Wind, 
And the cowslips steeped in dew, 

With the crimson honey-bells that bind 
Our cottage the summer through. 

The strawberry will blush in the grass, 
Down by the whispering sedge, 

Where flocks of the rosiest sunbeams pass 
Over the alder hedge. 


You will come to our dwelling, Sun— 
Our home by the sycamore ; 

But, alas! the feet of our little one 
Have passed to the thither shore. 

The robins may flutter and build, 
With the oriole and the wren, 

But his little heart will ne’er be filled 
With joy at the sight again 


For cold as the moonbeam mild. 
That falls in a silvery rift, 
Are the dimpled hands of my little child— 
White as the new snow-drift. 
The rings of his golden hair 
Are smoothed from his pale pure brow: 
Is it death, I cry, in my wild despair, 
That must take him from me now? 


Blow softly, ye winter winds, 
Over his last low bed; 
He has always lain on his mother's breast, 
But now in the dust instead. 
I give him, O angel band, 
To your holy care above; 
Then tenderly hold the little hand 
Of my heaven-awakened love! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE BAND MASTER. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


“Tickets for us, tickets for us !—and they say it will be such 
a concert !” 

These words saluted mine ear one fair morning as I stood in 
the consulate of a foreign port, intently scanning an American 
map. The voice was unmistakeably that of my rosy-cheeked sis- 
ter, and as I turned, she held out a number of daintily enamelled 
cards that were to insure us places for the evening. Several 
young men of the colony had organized themselves into an ama- 
teur band, and judging by the commendation of the Colonial Ga- 
zette, which distinguished journal devoted nearly a dozen lines to 
their praise—and the rapturous admiration of several of our 
friends, had acquitted themselves very creditably on former 
occasions. 

It was through tlie politeness of the band-master that we had 
received this complimentary token. We had met him several 
times on the parade-ground, had been much pleased with his re- 
fined and handsome though somewhat melancholy face, and at 
last on making his acquaintance, had found him a most valuable 
acquisition to our society. We learned that he was band-master 
from choice, not necessity ; that he was very wealthy, lived in fine 
style, and frequented the best society. That he was somewhat 
eccentric we judged from more intimate companionship. 

My sister was a wild, merry, wee thing, her cheeks dimpled, her 
hair hanging in curls that grew golden in the sun, and on her lips 
the language of fun,and mischief sat enthroned. 

“They do say that Avondel plays the violin divinely !” ex- 
claimed my sister, dancing down the long room ; “‘and he is going 

"to give us some of those grand airs that we heard in the English 
opera house. O, I do long to hear ‘ Tatti Batti’ from ‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,’ don’t you?” And away she went dancing and humming 
“ Chide me, chide me.” 

I was very well pleased with the idea of going, for I had become 
weary of the monotony of rides and visits, and I had heard of the 
band-master’s superior excellence as a violinist ; also that it was 
very seldom he would play on that instrument for even his friends, 
but that he actually sat alone, at the hour when twilight should be, 
and performed so ravishingly that those who managed by stealth 
to hear him, declared that Ole Bull himself could not be greater. 

There is no twilight in fle tropics. With a steady step the sun 
marches down behind the palm trees, throwing great shafts of gold 
upon their broad leaves ; the heavens burn with a lurid glare ; the 
intense red gradually changes to pale yellow and to purple, then 
to gray; the g#¥at orb sinks out of sight, the shadows die along 
the earth and the heavens, and the darkness falls with the swift 
motion of a passing cloud. The moon that evening, however, 
seemed like a pale sun. We walked to the concert room, a rude 
hall shaded by majestic palms, and on every hand the scented 
flowers threw us their sweets. The canal upon whose borders we 
lingered, shone with a dark, bright gleam, and we could see the 
pink cactus flowers upon their high, thick stems, rising from 
garden hedges, and growing wildly by the road-side. 

We were ushered into the hall with great ceremony. It was a 
very mean and poorly furnished place, lighted by dripping candles 
and a few globe lamps. The benches were uncushioned, the floor 
uncarpeted, and the reom looked almost wretched. Upon the 
platform stood a spider-legged piano, about which a very small 
man with tremendous whiskers was hopping and frisking with the 
most important air imaginable ; arranging music, moving the little 
box of an instrument into a more favorable position, changing 
candles, and making himself laughably conspicuous. A green 


baize curtain hid the rest of the performers, and numerous twangs, 
tweaks and squeaks gave assurance of what was to come. The 
whole thing looked so much like a little school exhibition of very 
small scholars, that I wanted to laugh, but restraining myself by 
an effort, I watched the preliminaries, occasionally giving a jog 
and a “hush” to Lilly, who could not so easily conquer her risible 
faculties. 

But when the band-master came forward, I felt no longer any 
inclination for mirth. That sad and seriously sweet face had al- 
ways excited in me emotions of pity, I knew not why, only I felt 
as if he must have suffered. His features were beautiful, but in 
the large gray eye that dropped so quickly, and in the delicate 
lips that always seemed ready to quiver, lay the exceeding charm 
of his countenance. I could think of nothing cheerful while he 
drew the plaintive bow across the strings of his violin, although I 
had just been laughing very heartily at the short, obsequious man 
of the piano, who sung, very grotesquely, about a blacksmith, and 
whose complacency in his own funny powers, as he puffed and 
spluttered over a huge white collar, was much more comical than 
the very comic song. One glance at the band-master’s face 
dispelled all, everything but thought of his emotion and apparent 
unhappiness. 

“He looks as if he could hardly finish that aria,” I whispered 
to my husband, who replied : 

“T thought the same thing.” 

I turned to Lilly’s merry face ; there was a shadow on it, and 
she gazed as if fascinated at the sorrowful countenance bending 
above the violin. I fancied I saw a tear drop from his eyes upon 
the polished instrument, but it might have been only fancy. He 
looked like a man who had sufficient self-control to command his 
feelings whatever they might be. 

“T am sure that man has seen deep trouble,’’ said a voice be- 
hind us. 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” replied her escort, and the manner in 
which he said it convinced me that he at least knew something of 
the band-master’s history. 

It was Lieutenant Haulison who spoke, and I mentally deter- 
mined the next time I should see him to put the question point 
blank, whether he knew aught of any trouble that had ruffled tho 
calm of this man’s life. Only once again the band-master ap- 
peared before the audience, in a solo from “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” and I noticed that though the listeners applauded with 
great spirit, he never smiled or looked particularly pleased as the 
others did, but only bent forward with a dignified bow, and van- 
ished with that same fixed sorrow on his face and in his eye. 

“TI don’t want to hear that man again,” said my volatile sister, 
with a pout, as we emerged into the open air. 

“Why not, pray?” asked my husband. 

“O, he looks so gloomy that he gives me the horrors,” she re- 
plied, with a laugh. “ He might be passably handsome if it wasn’t 
for that fixed melancholy, always making one think of death, or 
some dreadful disappointment. I declare the next time he calls, 
I'll ask him if he ever laughed in his life, see if I don’t.” 

Lieutenant Haulison came to the consulate the next day, and 
to him our Lilly declared the same determination ; that she meant, 
most surely and solemnly, to ask the band-master if he ever 
laughed in his life. 

“He might answer you perhaps with a sigh, and declare that 
he was once the gayest of gay fellows,” replied the lieutenant. 

“What can have altered him so? I declare I actually thought 
he cried last night!” exclaimed Lilly. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he did,” rejoined the lieutenant; “he 
was dreadfully shaken, I saw myself. Did you notice that he 
frequently looked towards you ?” 

Lilly blushed. “I hope not,” she said, smartly ; “I don’t want 
to be noticed by a man that hasn’t any more spirit than to cry 
over his music. He must be a ninny.” 

‘By no means,” said the lieutenant, gravely ; “but one of the 
purest, noblest souls that ever lived; a constant rebuke to us wild 
fellows of the army. And as you have felt some sympathy for 
him, thinking that he has seen trouble, I will tell you that he has 
had very deep and peculiar trouble. If you wish to hear, and will 
promise—” 

“O, sister, come in here!” cried Lilly, her face all aglow, as she 
called me from my cosy seat by the window under the shade of a 
lime tree; “here’s a story for you. This dear, good, clever man 
is going to tell us something about the band-master. If you con- 
fide it to us two,” she added, laughing, as she led me forward, “I 
promise that it shall never go any further; but if you told it to 
me alone, I should feel inclined to get at least one person to share 
it with me.” 

“Tt is not much of a story,” said the lieutenant, laughing in 
Lilly’s glowing face ; “not a long story, I mean; as to its inter- 
est, I leave you to judge of that. The first time I saw the band- 
master, I thought as you do, that he must be a gloomy, unsocial 
fellow; a misanthrope, in fact; and when I came to know him 
more intimately, I could not but wonder that a man so rich in re- 
sources, with the means of enjoyment lavishly within his reach, 
should yet conduct himself with so much decorum and decision of 
character. If a band-master is tolerably gentlemanly and agree- 
able, the officers generally treat him with some attention, though 
not exactly like one of themselves. But we soon found that 
Avondel was not only a gentleman and a scholar, but a man of 
immense wealth, and we Englishmen, you know, like to get hold 
of the golden finger.” 

“Disinterested nation,” pouted Lilly, at which the lieutenant 
laughed a little, and went on. . 

“There was some attraction between us two; what made it I 
could never tell, for we are as opposite as light and darkness ; but 
we were soon strolling arm in arm together, or sitting in his al- 


most royally furnished rooms, telling over stories of our early life. 
I—now don’t discard me, Miss Lilly—have had some famous love 
adventures, and sometimes I would get talking of them. How- 
ever, his mood always checked me ; he took his violin, went away 
by himself, and improvised mournful airs, till, wild fellow as I 
am, they brought tears to my eyes ;—don’t despise me, Miss Lilly, 
One night I asked him for a certain air. I never saw a man so 
terribly agitated as he was at my request. He almost threw his 
violin from him and walked the floor, striving to command him- 
self. As for me, I was thoroughly alarmed and on the point of 
taking my leave, when he entreated me to stay, and saying that 
he believed he could bear his burden better by confiding his story 
to me, and he told me what great sorrow was consuming his life. 
Briefly, then, he is in the first place a widower.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Lilly, pityingly. 

“Tt seems he was a poor German boy, left fatherless and moth- 
erless in the city of New York, and educated by a rich, benevolent 
man, who died suddenly before he had made any will. He was 
then nineteen years old, and had of course to depend upon his 
own resources. He chose the profession of music, and soon had 
a full and paying class, and became quite popular as a teacher, 
One of his scholars was the beautiful daughter of an old New 
York aristocrat.” 

“Here comes the romance,” whispered Lilly. 

“Yes, here comes the romance, for if the miniature which the 
band-master has in his possession be like her, she must have had 
one of the very sweetest faces that ever was secn. He was a poor, 
penniless music-teacher, she the daughter of a millionaire. He 
loved her well nigh to distraction, but for a time secretly and 
hopelessly, till the day came when he found he did not love alone. 
Even then, though almost wild with his great joy, he was too 
honorable to breathe of his passion, and for months studied his 
looks, words and actions in her presence, striving with all his 
might to be calm and tranquil. But when did such struggles 
ever prevail? Not in his case, most assuredly—for in some mo- 
ment of overmastering affection, he told her all; and she listened 
—not unwillingly, of course. It would never do to think of mar- 
riage then; but both were young and could wait patiently—wait 
till he could conquer fame and win fortune. Three years passed 
away, and suitor after suitor was rejected by the sweet Alice. An 
old man of sixty, who was determined to bide his time, waited 
patiently for her favor. O, how rich he was! They said his wife 
might live like a countess, for his wealth was almost fabulous; 
and the father of Alice seconded his suit—he wished Alice to 
marry Graybeard. One day, after being importuned till she 
could bear it no longer, Alice told, first the old man, then her 
father, of her love. The former turned red and laughed ; the lat- 
ter grew pale, and swore—swore the most fearful oaths that she 
should die before she should marry this adventurer, this poverty- 
stricken, blue-eyed, yellow-haired German; and that if he ever 
met him, he would kick him in the street, for daring to come to 
that great house, and steal the jewel they had guarded with so 
much care. 

She prayed and wept, as loving woman does when she is cross- 
ed in her dearest wishes ; then she grew pale and stern, gathered 
up her jewels like a brave heroine that she was, and went one 
stormy night to the home of her lover, told him the whole story, 
and, of course, threw herself upon his protection. In an hour 
they were man and wife ; in less than two they were torn asunder, 
and, poor fellow, I don’t wonder he mourns !” 

“But how did she die?” asked Lilly, who with myself was in- 
tensely interested. 

“For three months,” resumed the lieutenant, “he searched for 
her distractedly. At the end of that time he received a letter 
from his native Germany. An uncle of his mother had died, be- 
queathing him a splendid property, and he was urged to sail im- 
mediately for that country. Had this only occurred but a few 
months sooner! He determined to set sail for his native land, 
return with his wealth, and search for his wife till he found her, 
or die in the attempt. His was no ordinary love. He had known 
neither mother nor father since his earliest years; he had never 
had a sister or brother. The gentleman who educated him was, 
strange to say, of a cold, unsocial turn, yet a man of admirable 
generosity. In that stately home, although surrounded with every 
luxury, and books and music in abundance, he had found no 
heart-love such as his soul yearned for. And when it was given 
him, it became the very element of his life—a great and grand 
passion, into which all other feelings were merged. He loved as 
only such an intense, refined nature is capable of loving. Thus, 
when at the very moment of his departure two letters were placed 
in his hands, one ominously edged with black, every nerve was 
shaken with apprehension. The other was in the dear familiar 
hand of Alice, and he has read it to me so often, that I think I 
can repeat it. It ran thus: e 


“«My pgearest Huspanp ‘-—They hold me up while I address 
you. My hand feels the cold clasp ot death—I am dying. , May 
the cruel hearts that have separated us never know the pangs that 
at this moment strike through mine. Could I only lay my head 
on your dear bosom—0O, I could die contented! But that cannot 
be ; they have taken me away, and I know not where Iam. God 
forever bless you, my best beloved—how you will mourn for me! 
Dearest, dearest husband, farewell! It may not be a long while 
before we meet again. They measure no time in heaven—fare- 
well! your Wire.’ 


“The other letter, I need not say, announced her death. That 
voyage must have been fraught with terrible sadness to him.” 

“O, terrible ! terrible !” we all murmured. 

“T don’t believe she did die!” exclaimed Lilly, snapping her 
eyes, that their moisture might not be seen. 

“ Yes ; the news was confirmed by one of the New York papers. 
It was sent out to him after he arrivedin Germany. He has never 
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since visited the United States. His health failing, he was ad- 
vised to seek some warmer climate, and that is why he came here. 
But I think he will never recover from that blow. It is a pity. 
He is yet very young, and would make somebody such a kind, 
devoted husband.” 

His eyes wandered to Lilly. She did not see that he regarded 
her, and I Blone knew of whom the young girl was thinking. 
No; the band-master, were his heart ever so free, would find no 
encouragement in that direction ; the key of her heart was held 
in the keeping of another. 

One sultry day, I waked up smitten with the fever of the climate. 
They say I was very ill; I only remember that I longed for home 
and the flowers and fruits of my native clime ; and when the dread 
sentence was averted, and I could lift my hand, cool but nerveless, 
to my brow, they took me on board of a steamer, and my face 
was turned homeward. I shall never forget that voyage; though 
lasting but a few weeks, it seemed months long to me. Cribbed 
up in scarcely sufficient space to move, alternately chilling and 
flushing, the vessel laboring with unwieldy motion, and shaken 
from stem to stern with the steady vibration of the machinery, 
many times I thought, amid all these discomforts, that the sea 
would surely receive me in its dreadful depths. And then would 
come vividly before me the scene of a burial which I had wit- 
nessed on our voyage out,—first the rapid sickening of a stern- 
looking man; then the whisper of his death, then the station at 
the side of the vessel, the chaplain’s solemn prayer, the lifting of 
the board, the dull, heavy plash over into the yielding waters ; and 
I did pray that I might be buried among my kindred. 

From one of these reveries I was awakened, late one day, by 
my husband’s voice, saying : . 

“Here is somebody who wishes iu person to ask after your 
health.” 

I looked up, and never was I so much surprised as when I saw 
the plaintive eyes and sorrowful face of the band-master gazing 
down upon me. 

“ You are better, I hope,”’ he said, in a soft voice. 

I shook my head ; my eyes filled with tears. Illness had weak- 
ened me, and the sudden recollection of his sad fate overcame me. 

“If you could bear it,” he said, gently, a moment after, “I 
would play on my violin. A few of your favorite airs might be 
grateful to you.” 

“Above all things,” I whispered, “I want music.” 

So he sent for the beautiful instrument, and seating himself by 
the small casement, he played like an angel. It soothed me; it 
chased away all my melancholy forebodings. We were passing a 
beautiful island. I could see the hills all clad in vines,—the blue 
sky above; I could inhale the fragrance-breathing air, and I grew 
intensely happy. And still whenever I looked at that profoundly 
melancholy face and absent eye, pity took the place of every other 
feeling. 

He left us, promising to come again the next day. My hus- 
band told me that on learning that we were going home, he was 
seized with a sudden desire to return to America, and that when 
we had stopped for two days at Barbadoes, he had been surprised 
at his appearance in a small steam vessel that had sailed in hopes 
to overtake us. So he had come on board early that morning, 
and had been with Lilly nearly all day. He further added that 
he had spoken of my sister’s resemblance to one he had loved, 
with much agitation, and asked me if I thought it possible he was 
getting fond of Lilly. I advised him to take the first opportunity 
to tell him of Lilly’s engagement, and he assured me he would. 


Every day, after that, our stateroom was filled with sweet mu- 
sic. I fancied that the band-master’s eye lost something of its 
sadness, and as we neared New York I actually saw a smile on 
his lips for the first time. He said then that he had had a beauti- 
ful dream, that was why he smiled. 

It was some months after we arrived in the great city before I 
was sufficiently recovered to enjoy again the common pursuits of 
life. The first time that I attended at any public place was on 
the occasion of Jenny Lind’s concert. We had arranged it that 
my husband and myself, the band-master and Lilly should go to- 
gether. Let us here mention en passant that Lilly’s betrothed was 
& young sea captain, and he had not returned from his voyage. 
Let me add also that the band-master knew of this engagement, 
and considered Lilly only in the light of a friend, although he 
saw an evident likeness to his dead bride. I shall never forget 
how bewilderingly beautiful seemed the great audience on that 
occasion. I had been so long denied the sight of a well-dressed 
throng, so long confined to my home and my chamber, that I felt 
as gleeful as a child, and the prospect of hearing this great and 
sweet singer whose praise was in the mouth of all, from the 
babe to the patriarch, gave me a serene joy that was quite 
indescribable. 

Well, Jenny Lind came, and rapture came too ; but just as she 
was in the midst of one of her most brilliant strains, there was a 
great commotion near, and presently I saw the crowd pressing 
back and swaying on all sides, as a tall, grandly-featured, white- 
haired man came, bearing in his arms a pale, lifeless form. I 
caught but a glimpse; the features were very like my sister’s. I 
turned round in a bewildered way to make sure that she was be- 
side me, and saw the band-master, “half risen, his nostrils dilated, 
his eyes unnaturally strained and bright, his cheek whiter than his 
snowy brow, his locks thrown wildly back, while his hand had 
clutched the forward seat, and was holding a costly veil belonging 
to the lady in front, prisoned in its convulsive grasp. I felt as if 
I should faint too. The band-master’s agitated look and strange 
manner had attracted all the gazers within our circle. A gentle- 
man rather unceremoniously rescued the rumpled lace from his 
hand, but he appeared no more to mind it than if it had been the 
lightest touch of the wing of a fly. 


“ How shall I get out?” he whispered. “I must go—cannot 
room be made? Good God! to think they may carry her where 
T shall lose her again !” 

I understood somewhat vaguely how the whole affair stood 
now. The band-master had been grossly deceived : that beauti- 
ful woman was his wife ; she had seen him. Yes, it was of the 
utmost importance that he should follow, and though the crowd 
had closed again, we made room for him, and as he looked like a 
pale madman, all stood aside with not a few black looks and re- 
fined oaths, to let him pass. 

I will not lengthen the story. He found the sweet Alice in the 
vestibule, resisting the entreaties of both stern father and gray- 
beard lover, to go from thence. I need not tell how she sprang 
into his arms at sight of him, as still pale and panting he sank on 
his knees before her, nor how the band-master and his beautiful 
wife live on a fine estate on Staten Island, the happiest couple I 
ever saw. Lilly and I go there very frequently, and Alice often 
tells us of the dark days when she was kept secluded against her 
will. She says that among her writings they found a romantic 
story she had once written, in which was the identical letter re- 
ceived by the band-master. The plot was skilfully planned, but 
it was a failure, for Alice, though they would fain have persuaded 
her that her husband was dead, persisted in calling herself by his 
name, and felt that God would once more unite them. And so 
He did. 
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PHILIP RUBLEE. 


BY A. M. FOSS. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 311.] 


“T do understand you,” he answered; “hear me now,” he 
added, quickly, seeing I was about to interrupt him. “ You have 
listened to some one who has almost poisoned your own pure in- 
stincts. With me your honor is very sacred and holy. It has 
been a long time since I was first interested in you and learned to 
watch you day by day. You remember, I doubt not, the first 
time I ventured to address you. I wished to speak, but it seemed 
as I looked upon you that I could not frame a sentence that would 
not fall harshly upon your ears. You looked to be what I had 
long waited to see—a woman whose fresh, unstained soul colored 
her whole being—a woman who trusted everything as good and 
true, because she herself was so free from deceit. I sent you flow- 
ers, because they could breathe delicately to you what I felt and 
longed to say. That I am wealthy is not my fault. I look upon 
and prize wealth as a means, not an aim. I have been so taught 
by a high-minded, noble mother, that I have looked beyond the 
gilded trappings of the rich and proud, and ferreted out the heart 
that beat beneath them. I am proud only of the honor, of which 
you so sarcastically speak, and respected, I trust, by all I know, 
save her whose respect I most care to gain.” 

“Innocence and ignorance sometimes instinctively reason,” I 
replied, in a hoarse voice, leaning against the window-casing for 
support, as I spoke. ‘“ There is one who has a higher and _ holier 
right to your kindness, as you are pleased to call it, than I can 
possibly have. So long as you forget her to gain the confidence 
of those who may appear pure and innocent, I fear your honor 
will be greatly at stake.” 

He paused a moment, then said, in a strange, puzzled tone: 

“Do you mean my mother ?” 

“‘ Not your mother, sir,” I answered sternly. “I mean your 
wife!” 

A smile broke over his features as the import of my answer 
became plain to him. He came to me and took both my hands 
in his, saying : 

“TI have no wife, Mabel. I never saw a woman to whom I 
could promise a life-time devotion until I saw you. Do you un- 
derstand me now ?—shall I have a wife ?” 

Before I could answer him or quiet my emotion, the shop-boy 
entered, bringing with himan umbrella. He started with surprise 
on seeing my companion, and when I thanked him for remember- 
ing me, and told him I was going to ride home, a mischievous, 
comical smile parted his lips and displayed his big, white teeth. 

In spite of the dashing rain, the coachman was ordered to drive 
a roundabout way to Dell Place, and the street lamps were lighted 
before I reached home. It was arranged that Philip should call 
at my uncle’s house on the following evening ; and without any 
fear of what I should be obliged to encounter, I saw him, and felt 
sure that the Caldwells saw him too, enter the carriage and drive 
away. Mr. Colburt, Mary’s lover, had either recognized Mr. 
Rublee by the street lamp, or guessed who it might be, for on 
entering the parlor he asked after his health, followed by a query 
from Mary as to whether I had yet made his wife’s acquaintance. 

“T have not,” I replied, “but anticipate doing so soon.” 

A laugh at my expense went around the circle, which I was by 
far too contented to resent. 

“Are you personally acquainted with Mr. Rublee—and have 
you ever met his wife ?”’ I inquired, turning to Mr. Colburt. 

“T have friends who know him very well,” he answered, par- 
tially evading my question. 

I smiled a reply. 

When my uncle returned from his office, late in the evening, 
and learned that a gentleman had accompanied me home, and 
assisted me from a carriage, he was very angry, and told me 
harshly that I must go away from his house. I informed him 
that I intended to do so, and was pleased to gain his consent so 
readily. My aunt dropped a tear for Sarah’s poor, migguided 
child! She was sure she had tried to do her best for me; she 


had always advised me for my good—she had given me a muslin 
gown—she had tried to treat and feel towards me just as she did 
towards her own children. She hoped I would do well for my 
poor dead mother’s sake, and that I should take a wise step when 
I stepped over the threshold of her home. “Mr. Colburt smiled a 
little; my cousins remained speechless, and I—I with the holiest 
time of womanhood upon me, could not be otherwise than happy. 
I stood in the opening of a new life, and its light and glory were 
upon all that I saw. 

When my uncle learned that I really intended to go away, he« 
urged me to remain with him, fearing, perhaps, for his own good 
name in the opinion of others. He saw that I had some object in 
view, and was confident of success whatever it might be. The 
following évening Mr. Rublee called, and there was not a small 
degree of chagrin and curiosity visible upon the faces of my rela- 
tives as I introduced him. He conversed in an easy manner with 
my uncle and aunt upon miscellaneous subjects, very seldom ad- 
dressing me. A pause occurred in the conversation, as Mr. Rublee 
turned to my uncle. 

“« Mr. Caldwell,” he commenced, “ there has been considerable » 
uneasiness manifested by you and your family as to my honor and 
respectability. There have been, also, many unpleasant questions 
asked Mabel about my wife and family. I can give you references 
as to my character, trusting you will believe me when I most sin- 
cerely avow that I am not a married man ; and whether I shall be 
one or no, it remains with my little Mabel to decide. When she 
leaves your house, as you have advised her to do, she will find a 
true home with me and my mother. Do not fear that she will 
not be well cared for. All the luxuries that wealth can bestow or 
love and affection devise shall be hers.” 

My uncle stammered forth a few words of apology, and my 
aunt’s face turned very red ; cousin Mary was seized with a vio- 
lent fit of coughing and left the room; and I turned to the win- 
dow to hide the grateful, happy tears that shone in my eyes. 
Philip was evidently pleased at the turn affairs were taking, and 
smiling, he followed me to the window. My uncle said some- 
thing about “ Mr. Rublee’s wishing to see Mabel alone,” and 
moved to leave the room, followed by the remainder of his hope- 
ful family. Another smile broke over Mr. Rublee’s face, which 
he did not strive to conceal, as he bowed to the last form that dis- 
appeared through the door. 

“ Forget them, Mabel,” he said, “ they are not worthy of your 
remembrance. My mother will be more to you than they could 
ever have been, even had they anticipated that your station in life 
would some day be better than theirs.” 

“Am I fitted for that station, Philip ?”’ I asked. “Am I noble 
enough to be your wife ?” 

He did not answer me, he only came nearer to me, and drew 
me so closely to him that my head rested against his shoulder. 

“God keep you, Mabel, and help me to watch over and faith- 
fully guard you !” 

The words came earnestly from his lips, like a low, out-gushing 
prayer—the overflow of a heart full of pure thoughts and high 
aspirations. His presence was holy and ennobling. A fear came 
over me that in my youthful waywardness I should cast a dark 
spot upon his peacefully flowing life. And yet I was happy, and 
during the five swift years I have been the wife of Philip Rublee 
I have not tasted sorrow. God bless you, my husband! 


THE JASMINE. 


We are told that a duke of Tuscany was the first possessor of 
this pretty shrub in Europe; and he was so jealously fearful lest 
others should enjoy what he alone wished to possess, that strict in- 
junctions were given to his gardener not to give a slip, not so 
much as a single flower, to any person. To this command the 
gardener would have been faithful, had not love wounded him by 
the sparkling eye of a fair but portionless peasant, whose want of 
a little dowry, and his poverty, alone kept them from the hyme- 
nial altar. On the birthday of his mistress he presented her with 
a nosegay, and to render the bouquet more acceptable, ornament- 
ed it with abranch of jasmine. The povera figlia, wishing to pre- 
serve the bloom of this new flower, put it into fresh earth, and the 
branch remained green all the year. In the following spring it 
grew, and was covered with flowers. It flourished and multiplied 
so much under the fair nymph’s cultivation, that she was able to 
amass a little fortune from the sale of the precious gift which love 
had made her; when, with a sprig of jasmine in her breast, she 
bestowed her hand and wealth on the happy gardener of her heart. 
And the Tuscan girls, to this day, preserve the remembrance of 
this adventure, by invariably wearing a nosegay of jasmine on 
their wedding day ; and they have a proverb which says, a young 
irl worthy of wearing this nosegay is rich enough to make the 
ene of a good husband.—Notes and Queries. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we Will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Taz Rep Cross anp Tax Crescent. 
A story of Boston Bay and the Medit A tical romance of 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....Ry FRANUIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirz on toe Wine. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 
and Fancies. A fine story of jife in its various phases and under some of 
its most romantic incidents. By............... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, Taz Duxe anp THz Lazzaronz. A story of tragic 
interest, portraying scenes in one of the most stirring times of the history 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divatz tae BackwoopsMan. A vivid 
and charming story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 

THE DANCING STAR: or. Tue or rue A story 

the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 

SECRET: or, Taz Forrunzs or A story of 

love and the low latitudes. A charming tale from one of our old and favor - 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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316 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE OLD SOLDIER AND THE YOUNG SOLDIER—-PARISIAN SCENE. 


TYPES OF FRENCH CHARACTER. 


We present on this page a couple of very characteristic sketch- 
es—one representing a retired French soldier, aged and war-worn, 
resting on the shoulder of a bright young conscript—the contrast 
between the two faces and figures being as great as can be imag- 
ined. The friend who sent us the sketches from Paris adds quite 
an interesting story to the first picture, from which it would ap- 
pear that it is a sketch from actual life. He writes :—‘ The vete- 
ran advanced slowly, one hand resting on the young soldier. His 
eyes, forever closed, saw not the sun shining through the blossoms 
ot the horse-chestnut trees. In the place of his right arm hung 
an empty sleeve, and one of his thighs rested on a wooden leg, 
the ringing of which on the pavement made the passengers turn 
to look. On seethg this old wreck of patriotic struggles, the 
greater shook their heads pitifully, and uttered a complaint 
or a malediction against war. ‘ That's the worth of glory!’ said 
a fat merchant, turning away his eyes with a sort of horror. ‘A 
sad employment for human life!’ chimed in a young man who 
carried a volume of philosophy under his arm. ‘ The trooper 
would have done better not to leave his plough,’ said a peasant. 
‘Poor old man!’ murmured a woman, almost bursting into tears. 
The veteran had heard these remarks, and his brow contracted, 
for he thought his young guide was growing pensive. Struck 
with the remarks, he scarcely answered the old man’s questions, 
and his look, vaguely lost in space, seemed seeking the solution 
of some problem. The gray moustaches of the veteran shook, 
and checking his youthful guide with the single arm that remain- 
ed to him, he stopped suddenly. ‘They all pity me,’ said he, ‘ be- 
cause they don’t understand. But if I should answer them.” 


‘What would you say, father’ asked the young lad, curiously. 
“In the first place I would tell the woman who pities me as she 
looks at me, to bestow her tears on other misfortunes, for each of 
my wounds recalls an effort in honor of the flag. The devotion 

some men may be doubted ; mine is visible; I bear in my per- 
son proofs of service written with the enemy’s steel and lead ; to 
pity me for having done my duty, would be to suppose it would 
have been better to have been false to it.’ ‘And what would you 
reply to the peasant, father?’ ‘I would answer that to guide the 
plough in peace, the frontier must be first guarded, and while in- 
vaders stand ready to devour our harvest, we must have arms to 
defend it?’ ‘But the young philosopher shook his head, deplorin; 
such a use of life.’ ‘ use he knows not what sacrifice an 
suffering teach. We have put in practice, without knowing them, 
the books he studies—we have defended the principles he applauds 
with powder and bayonet.’ ‘ And at the price of your limbs and 
your blood, father—for the citizen said, that’s the worth of glory.’ 
‘ Do not believe it, my son—glory is the bread of the heart ; it is 
that which nourishes devotion, patience, courage. The master of 
all has bestowed it as an additional bond between men. To de- 
sire to be noticed by one’s brothers, is it not to prove to them our 
esteem and our sym y? The necessity of admiration is one of 
the sides of love. o, no—true glory is never too dearly paid 
for What we are to mourn, child, are not the infirmities which 
prove the performance ot duty, but those produced by our vices 
or impradence. Ah! if I could talk to those who cast me a look 
of pity as they pass, I would cry out to the young man whose in- 
temperance has prematurely injuréd his eye-sight—what have you 
done with your eyes? To the sluggard who crawls along the 
sidewalk—what have you done with your feet? ‘To the old man, 
punished by the gout for a life ot hard drinking—what have you 
done with your hands? To all—what have you done with the 
days that God has given you, with the faculties you should have 
employed to the profit of your brethren? If you cannot answer, 
do not pity the old soldier mutilated in the service of his country 
—for he can show his scars withouta blush.” This is a fair speci- 
men of the reasoning of the French soldier, and may be taken 
not as the view of an individual but as national. The French are 
enthusiastic admirers of military glory. It has characterized them 
from the earliest periods of their history. The ancient Gauls 
were the most determined enemies that Cesar and his legions had 
to encounter, and the Franks were equally renowned in arms. 
War is a passion with the Frenchman now as of old. 


THE BEGGAR AND HIS BOY. 

The second sketch represents a rustic mendicant and his boy. 
Tne old man is not one of those idle and knavish impostors, able, 
but too lazy, to work, who swarm in the great cities of the conti- 
nent. He is an aged peasant whose time for labor has gone by, 
and wh6 has no resource but the charity of the rich and benevo- 
lent. There is no deception in his withered hands, his sunken 
chest, his attenuated frame; and misery has stamped its signet on 
the prematurely aged countenance of the boy soliciting alms. 
The condition of the French peasant is very unenviable one. 
Land in France is high, and is so subdivided, its population so 
dense that a family of peasants can only obtain the barest subsist- 
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ence from the little lot of ground they occupy. Any of the ordi- 
nary calamities of life is sufficient to rain them, and only a forta- 
nate combination of circumstances can enable them to lay ap 
anything against old age, though to secure an avenir—a future— 
is the untiring effort of every Frenchman and Frenchwoman. 
Failing of this they must of course resort to public charity or to 
mendicancy, or as Burns philosophically says, 
“The last o’t, the warst o't 
Is only just to beg.” 


KAFFIR WOMEN. 

Her face was thin and wrinkled, while her whole body looked 
as though it were covered with a skin that had been originally in- 
tended for a very much larger person. She had also suffered from 
sickness, as was shown by the scars all over her body,—signs of 
the cupping and bleeding that had been performed on her by some 
Kaffir doctor, with an assagy in lieu of a lancet. Still she did 
not seem to be much displeased with herself—a circumstance for 
which I can only account by the absence of looking-glasses in 
this village. I did not feel much inclined to move after my lon 
walk this day, so I took a seat near the door of the hut, an 
watched the old lady turn my tobacco into snuff. She first cut 
it up into little bits, with an assagy, and brought two large stones 
to the hut ; into the lower stone, which had a well-worn hollow, 
she put all the bits of tobacco, and with the other, which was 
nearly circular, and about the size of an ostrich-egg, she com- 


- menced grinding the tobacco ; it seemed very hard work, as she 


pressed heavily on the stone during the operation. After a time 
she added some water, which made the mess into a sort of paste, 
something like a child’s dirt-pie. After a great deal of gcindin 
and scraping, the composition began really to look ike snuff- 
powder. She then got a wooden —_— nearly full of white wood- 
ashes, and mixed them with the tobacco. More grinding seemed 
to amalgamate the two compositions, when she tried a pinch her- 
self, and pronounced that it wanted drying in the sun, and would 
then be good. During the whole time that she was at work she 
was uttering disjointed remarks to me, and at length proposed, in 
the most shameless and barefaced manner, that I should m 
her daughter. I requested to know which of the damsels then 
present was the proposed bride, and was shown a young lady 
about twelve years old, who had very much the appearance of a 
picked Cochin-China fowl. I concealed my laughter, and told the 
old lady that when this lassy became taller, and very fat, I might 
then think more seriously of her proposition; but as at present, 
I had not six cows (the required price) handy, I could not enter- 
tain the subject. The old lady told me she would get the skin 
and bone adorned with fat by the time I came on another visit ; 
and, for all I know, this black charmer may be now waiting in 
disappointed ae. I stayed seven days at this krael ; after 
the third day I had no bread or biscuit, but merely roasted Indian 
corn and meat, with the amasi and ubisi (sour and sweet milk). 
I therefore felt the want of bread, butter, and a bed, and bidding 
my shooting companion farewell, I distributed beads and tobacco 
to the women, and some lucifers to the men, and then took my 
departure. I should wish to testify to the manner in which I, a 
perfect stranger, unknown by name or reputation to the savages, 
was treated during this visit. They were kind, civil, and reall! 
hospitable. It was pleasing to see a young Kaffir girl come eac 
evening with a bowl of milk and some corn, putting them down 
quietly beside me, look with her wild black eyes into my face, and 
say, ‘Ar ko inkosi’ (Yours, chief).—Scenes amongst the Kaffirs. 


The sense of responsibility without willingness to fulfil it, leads 
to ill humor. The savage and the mere man of the world are 
without it, and may be perfectly free from this kind of irritability, 
but who would thus purchase good humor ? 


THE OLD PEASANT AND THE YOUNG PEASANT—-SOUTH OF FRANCE SCENE. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy, two years...... £00 
Twelve copies, om > x (and one to the getter up of the club)......... 2000 

One cop Batiovu’s Picrortat, and one copy of Tus or oun 
Uniox, when hen together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Votonteer.—Direct ue sone letter to your friend, ‘‘U. 8. Army, Utah Expedi- 
tion.” It will him wherever he is stationed. 

. C.—As persons have been struck blind by intense light, so others have 
‘been deafened by intense sounds. In England, in 1697, butcher's dog 
was killed by the noise of the firing to celebrate the proc! tion of . 
Two troops of horse were dismounted, and drawn up in a line to fire vol- 
leys. At the moment of the first volley. a large and courageous mastiff, 
belonging toa butcher, was lying asleep before the fire. At the noise of 
the first volley the dog started up and ran into another room, where it hid 
itself behind a bed; on the firing of the second volley, it ran several times 
about the room, trembling violently; and when the third volley was fired, 
it ran around once or twice with great violence, and then dropped down 
dead, with blood flowing from ite mouth and nose. 

T. D. J. Washington, D. C.—Gen. Henry Lee was the author of the phrase, 
“ First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens.” It 
was used in a series of resolutions presented to the national House of Rep- 
resentatives, December, 1 

0. is that guilds or companies were introduced into London 

y anes 

Ssrozant 8 .—The phrase, ‘‘ giving quarter,” originated in an agreement be- 
tween the Dutch and Spaniards, that the ransom of an officer or soldier 
should be a quarter of his pa: pay. Hence, to beg quarter, was to offer a quar- 
ter of thelr Pay for their ty; to refuse quarter, was not to accept that 


JovENis. —The ios of London consumed eighty-nine churches, thirteen thou- 
sand houses, four of the city gates, besides hospitals, schools, libraries, and 
numerous other public buildings. The loss of property was computed at 
nearly ten millions sterling. 

“ Srar-Gazer.”’—The situation of the horns in the crescent will inform you 
whether the moon is new or on the wane. When the horns are ted 
eastward, or on the left hand, as we look at the moon, then it is on the in- 
crease, or it isa new moon. When the horns appear westward, or on the 
right hand, the moon is decreasing, or on the wane. 

be Fanuen,” Billerica, Mass.—It is the opinion of some agriculturists, that if 
the cultivation of potatoes were re-commenced from the seed, the prevalent 
disease would be eradicated. 

C. C.—The best remedy we know of to allay the local pain produced by the 
stings of insects, is a lotion of five ounces of distilled water and one ounce 
of tincture of opium. 

Amateur, Cambridge.—A dry, light soil is best adapted to the use of bone- 
manure. The effects of bones used as manure are frequently perceptible 
for several years. 

N., 


A —To b @ great actor,a man should possess varied 
k wledge. A beginner should carefully study theatrical performances, 
losing no opportunity of seeing the beet models, and should also put him- 
self under the tuition of a good and experienced actor. The advice of such 
® person as to the character to make a first appearance in, should decide 
the choice of an aspirant. The fan offers few inducements except to 
the possessors of undoubted genius, and of inflexible moral principle. 


Mr. Joun E. OweNs.—This gentleman, attached to the stock 
company of the Howard Athenzxum, is doubtless the first comic 
actor in the country ; and if we except one individual, who is per- 
haps as great a favorite in Boston, he is the best comic delineator 
of character it has ever been our lot to see. His style is a refined 
one, and yet broad enough in scope, and remarkably original. He 
individualizes every character he assumes, and shows the audience 
at once that his model is self-constructed, after studying the author. 
Mr. Owens has many stage advantages—an agreeable figure, a 
rich and powerful voice, and a face capable of the most extraordi- 
nary variety of expression. In this cohnection we cannot refrain 
from saying, that the present company of the Howard is one em- 
bracing great ability and power in its individual departments. 


> 
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SPLINTERS. 


. At Hong Kong, recently, a seaman fell from the royal- 
mast head of a vessel, and, strange to say, received no injury. 
-... A gang of Hungarian robbers was lately taken at Stuthl- 
Weissenburg—as hard a set of fellows as the name of the place. 
.++. The president has hired for the summer Gen. Wallbridge’s 


Villa of Ingleside, a mile from the city of Washington, D. C. 
vse» The horses presented to Gen. Pierce, at the time ot his 
inauguration, sold, lately, in New York, for $445 ; they cost $1200. 
- The king of Delhi beguiled the cares of state by writing 
poetry ; but like most royal poetry, it was very poor stuff. 
... Mrs. Brown, of Chicago, apparently died, lately, and was 
placed in a coffin, but came to, and is now getting well. 


+++ M. Chevalier declares that forty cases of criminal poison- 
ing by means of phosphorus have occurred in France, lately. 
. Late accounts state that 1750 mechanics are at work on 
the Loviethen. There’s room for as many more. 
- The actual mitre of St. Thomas, of Canterbury, i is said to 
be iz in ‘the possession of Cardinal Wiseman. 
- Washington City is represented as being very rowdyish 
and dangerous—but the wisdom of Congress will provide checks. 
. An immense hotel, on the American plan, is to be erected 
in London near the houses of parliament. 


++. If Russia, France, England and the United States are 
really united, the Chinese emperor must come to terms. 
--. The Ionian islanders are strangely disaffected towards the 
British. They lately refused land for British fortifications. 
- Pulverized alum and salt are recommended as a cure for 
the toothache. It is sometimes efficacious. 
+++» A man of sense does but one thing at a time, and resolves 


to excel in it—for what’s worth doing must be done well. 
. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton says that “authors are the 
only men we really know,” which is about correct. 
- Jules Gerard, the famous French lion-killer, is described 
asa email: slim man, with a mild, but bright face. 
. Politics is the art of being wise for others ; policy, of being 
Wise for offe’s self. . Many statesmen confound the two. 
. Sir Edward Landseer, the great English animal painter, 
is ont t of health, and not expected to live long. 
+++. Sivori has lately returned to Paris from a profitable pro- 
fessional tour in Holland, Germany, and various cities in France. 


A RAILROAD IN TURKEY. 

The first railroad in the Turkish empire has been commenced. 
The route is from Smyrna to Aiden, the ancient Guzel-Hissar, 
and is about seventy miles in lerigth. The work has been begun 
under very favorable auspices; and the peculiar difficulties and 
obstacles incident to the introduction of such a radical innovation 
into a country as benighted as Asia Minor, have thus far been suc- 
cessfully overcome. The local government has shown a very lib- 
eral spirit in encouragement of the enterprise, and has exerted it- 
self actively and successfully, in restraining the extortionary dis- 
position of the land owners. The passive Asiatics look on the 
novel work with solemn interest, exclaiming at every fresh move- 
ment, “ Mashalla !”—“ God is great !’”’—and the middling and up- 
per classes have actually subscribed to, and paid in, stock in the 
concern. It is found that the heavy, plodding Turks make excel- 
lent railroad laborers, rivalling the Celtic operatives of our own 
country in the capacity for heavy work, and far less liable to 
strikes and riots than the excitable Milesians, whom our contrac- 
tors are obliged to employ. 

Smyrna is situated on the Mediterranean, and is a port possess- 
ing a very extensive commerce. The English, French and 
American merchants there have a strong foothold, and exercise 
an extensive influence, socially as well as commercially. Aiden 
is a flourishing interior city, situated about sixty miles southeast 
ot Smyrna, on the river Mender. It is in the midst of a fertile 
and populous region of country, is the seat of a pacha, and enjoys 
a very extensive trade; in fact, second only in importance to that 
of Smyrna itself. 

Our readers will perceive from this, that the railroad enterprise 
has been inaugurated in the old Bible lands under very promising 
prospects for its permanent success. The revolutions and changes 
which the system will produce in that country of stereotyped hab- 
its, manners and customs, it is hardly possible to over-estimate. 
Moderation will give place to speed, dilatoriness to promptitude, 
idleness to industry, and long robes to short. The “sick man” 
of the late Czar Nicholas will recover, rise up with renewed 
strength, gird up his loins, and run the race of Turkey redeemed, 
regenerated and disenthralled. 

TROUBLES ABROAD. 

The signs of the times in Europe indicate a great political con- 
vulsion at hand. That Louis Napoleon cannot much longer hold 
the reins of power is the opinion of men the best informed in Eu- 
ropean politics. He has lost his prestige, and with the troops his 
popularity is much diminished. He is really afraid of the army 
whose power he has built up. That army cannot be depended 
upon to act against the people in an outbreak—for the French 
army is not a body of hirelings, but represents all classes of the 
people, much as our volunteer militia does. With business bad, 
finances deranged, taxes heavy and increasing, all shadow of lib- 
erty torn away, and that after promises from Louis that the em- 
pire should be liberalized, we should not be surprised at any mo- 
ment to hear of a revolution in Paris, and every one knows that 
a revolution in Paris means a revolution in Europe. A gun fired 
on the banks of the Seine is echoed on the banks of the Danube. 
In the event of a French revelution, there would certainly be an 
Italian, and perhaps a German revolution. Other powers would 
take sides, and war would again rage over the continent. Terri- 
ble scenes would be enacted in that day of reckoning with per- 
jured despots, and petty tyrants, and what the remote end would 
be no one can foresee. One thing is certain, the French have en- 
dured more at the hands of Louis Napoleon than at the hands of 
any other ruler of modern times. He has, we think, sealed his 
own fate. In the words of Orsini (C’est un homme perdu )—he is 
a lost man!” 


> 
+ 


Brron AnD Lanpor.—There is a story that Lord Byron was 


once told that it was the intention of Walter Savage Landor to 
introduce him satirically into a new ‘‘ Imaginary Conversation.” 
“If he does,” said Byron, “ I’ll certainly call him out.”” When 
Landor heard this, he replied, ‘“‘ Well, I did not really mean to 


show up his lordship in a ‘conversation,’ but now I will. You 


may tell him that though he prides himself upon being a good 
shot, I am a better. Byron’s hand trembles ; mine is steady. I 
would undertake to strike off his nose with a pistol-shot without 
grazing another feature of his face.” This is said to have silenced 
the handsome nobleman, who, though he did not fear death, had 
a horror of mutilation and deformity. 


Uxrarr TREATMENT.—When the learned pig was in the zenith 
of his popularity, a wag who attended the performance malicious- 
ly set before him some peas—a temptation which immediately 


caused the animal to lose his cue. The pig-exhibitor remonstrat- 
ed with the author of the mischief upon the nnfairness of the 
proceeding, when the latter replied that he “‘ merely wished to 
see whether the pig knew his P’s from his Q’s.” 
¢ moe > 
Cure ror IntempeRANcE.—If a man could see and hear him- 
self when he is drunk, as others who are not drunk see and hear 


him, he would be cured forever. Seeing others in the state makes 
no impression, because every man believes that he is different from 
the rest of his species. 
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A querer Customer.—“ Let me have a pound of oysters, my 
good man, will you?” “ Pound, sir! we don’t sell them by weight, 
we sell them by measure.” ‘“Then:let me have a yard.” 

Dirricutties.—Every man meets with difficulties—but it only 


stimulates the true man to overcome them. Bulwer Lytton says, 
“ There is nothing worth having that is not difficult.” 


MOUNT VERNON. 

The public mind has been occupied more or less, for many 
years, with the subject of establishing the Mount Vernon estate 
in Virginia as a national memento of the illustrious Washington. 
The labors of Everett, the most accomplished scholar and eloquent 
orator of the day, have been patriotically devoted to the accumu- 
lation of a fund for the purchase of the estate. Mr. Everett has 
spoken with brilliant success in every section of the Union, in the 
prosecution of his noble enterprise, and has not only realized his 
own worthy aim of adding largely to the Mount Vernon fund, but 
has charmed and delighted hundreds of thousands of our people 
by his eloquent panegyric upon Washington, and won for himself 
a just and enviable fame by the honorable association of his own 
name with the popular reverence for the Father of our Country. 

The State of Virginia has left to the Mount Vernon Associa- 
tion the honorable task of acquiring the estate, and preparing it 
as the consecrated memorial of the hero and patriot. A person 
bearing the name of John A. Washington is the present owner of 
the property, and he seems to be fully alive to the value which the 
fame of Washington confers upon it. With a sagacity equal to 
that of any modern nutmeg pedler, he has resolved to coin the 
fame of his distigguished ancestor into solid dollars, and there- 
fore asks some*hundreds of thousands of dollars for a place the 
intrinsic value of which, aside from the associations connected 


. with Washington’s name, is not probably fifty’thousand dollars. 


He has hitherto held out for a big price at the hands of the gene- 
ral government, or the State of Virginia; but as neither of these 
powers is willing to purchase, he has recently expressed his wil- 
lingness to receive proposals for purchase from the,association 
before alluded to. This association is composed of Southern 
ladies, and they are compelled to treat with this huckster in the 
fame of Washington, if they would reséue the place from ruin, 
and preserve it as a monument to his memory. We hope the 
ladies will be able to command money enough to meet his de- 
mands, and that a tablet will be erected upon the estate, recording 
the fact of the purchase, the name of the vender, and the price 
paid. 


> 


THE VATICAN. 

To the people of the present day, the word Vatican brings to 
mind the head of the Catholic Church, it being the name which is 
given to the palace of the Pope of Rome. Hence the “thunders 
ot the Vatican,” as applied to the denunciations of the church, by 
bulls and otherwise; though the religious atmosphere is troubled 
but little with that species of thunder now-a-days. Professor 
Gajani, an Italian scholar, has recently delivered a series of lec- 
tures on Rome, at the Smithsonian Institute, in Washington, in 
one of which he gave a very interesting account of the origin of 
the word Vatican, tracing it to Mount Vaticani, a hill used by the 
ancient Etruscans as a place of worship, long before Rome was 
built, or the Roman nation existed. The mount was the reputed 
abiding place of one of the Etruscan gods, who bore the form of a 
young child ; hence its name, which comes from vattica, the cry 
of a child. 

The pagan priests of this god enjoyed a very great reputation 
on account of the accuracy of their predictions, which they pro- 
fessed to receive from him, at his oracle on the hill. No temple 
was used by them for their sacerdotal rites, nor other place of 
concealment, the business of the deity being conducted upon the 
open hill beneath the shade of a spreading tree. This tree was 
distinguished by certain plates of metal nailed thereon. When 
the Romans succeeded to the primitive occupants they perpetuated 
the use of the hill for sacred purposes, building temples and other 
religious structures there, and interring the dead within its pre- 
cincts. From the Roman emperors the hill passed into the hands 
of the Christian Church, and the sacred uses were continued by 
the Catholic successors of Jupiter and Apollo, even as the ancient 


Romans followed after the Etruscans. Thus ever does the spirit 
of worship survive the outward forms, even as the soul of man 
survives the body, indicating the immortality of his nature. 


ANOTHER SPLENDID ON THE Hoty Lanp.—No section 


of the world is attracting so much attention at the present time as 
Palestine. Messrs. James Challen & Sons, who recently issued 
“The City of the Great King” in such superb style, announce 
another work, similar in size, style and illustrations, entitled, 
“Palestine, Past and Present.”” Rev. Mr. Osborn, the author, 
during a sojourn in different portions of Palestine and Syria, made 
many valuable discoveries and developed many striking facts never 
before presented to the public. As Dr. Barclay’s work treats of 
Jerusalem only, this work will be a valuable companion to it, as 
it will embrace the leading features of interest of the entire coun- 


try. The engravings will all be from original designs. 


OF BritisH Art.—There are some fine pictures 
in this collection at the Athenzum gallery, particularly in the 
water-color department, but as a-whole we were rather disappoint- 
ed. Among the landscapes, there are none equal to some wo 
have seen from the pencil of our American Church and Kensett. 


We regret very much that the French pictures, lately exhibited in 
New York, could not have been brought to Boston; it woild have 
been interesting to contrast them with the efforts of the English 
artists. 
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Marriep Mex or Genius.—There is no more fatal mistake 
than the idea that a man of genius should not be married. Wie- 
land, whose conjugal felicity has been almost as celebrated as him- 
self, says, in a letter written after his wife’s death, that if he but 
knew that she was in the room, or if at times she but stepped in 
and said a word or two, that was enough to gladden him. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
WHAT IS POETRY? 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


What is it? Ask the choral chant 
That rises from earth and sea— 

The strains of harmony that haunt 
The fealm of Deity. 

Tis the angel voice that calleth away 
From falsehood's specious wraith : 

That leadeth from darkness unto day— 
Tis the pure white hand of Faith! 


What is it? ‘°Tis the mighty throb 
That breaks from the world’s great heart, 
As, swelling with a secret sob, 
It mourneth o’er sinful art. 
It is the spirit that crieth aloud 
For the bread of life—for truth ; 
Tis the eye that catcheth, behind the cloud, 
A glimpse of eternal youth. 


Whatis it? °Tis a Book sublime 
That tells of a better world, 
Where hope will be truth, and old Father Time 
Will sleep with his pinions furled ; 
Tis the psalm that soundeth so beautiful 
Mid the chords of creation’s choir ; 
°Tis the lovely hymn of the dutiful— 
*Tis the ** soul of the golden lyre!” 


BREATH OF SPRING. 


O’er the garden hear the voices, 
Birds of passage on their flight! 

Spring is coming, earth rejoices. 
Grass is springing all the night. 


Shouting now, and now nigh weeping, 
Feel I that it cannot be! 

Wonders of the past come creeping 
With the moonlight in to me. 


Aud the moon, the stars, they tell it, 
Dreamy forests lisp the sign. 

Nightingales in sweet notes swell it — 

She is thine—is only 


SPRING. 


How awful is the thought of the wonders underground : 

Of the mystic changes wrought in the silent, dark profound ; 
How each thing upwards tends by necessity decreed, 

And a world’s support depends on the shooting of a seed! 


The summer ’s in her ark, anf this sunny-pinioned day 

Is commissioned to remark whether winter holds her sway : 

Go back, thou dove of peace, with the myrtle on thy wing. 

Say that floods and tempests cease, and the world is ripe for spring.—Saurn. 


A BEAUTY. 


The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars 

As daylight does a lamp; her eyes, in heaven, 

Would through the airy region stream so bright, 9 

That birds would sing, and think it were not night.—SaaKspxare. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 
GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


A blessing on the May sunshine! We have escaped from the city to sit 
and write where, when we raise our eyes from the white paper, they are re- 
freshed by the bright green of broad fields, over which the herds, that give 
such milk as money cannot buy in Boston, are straying, leisurely cropping 
the tender herbage. Blossoms are whitening the trees, the robins are singing 
in the fallows, light clouds here and there dapple the blue sky, and the 
golden light pours down in generous floods. Whata picture! What acom- 
bination! What promise of future blessings—of a summer perfected and glo- 
rious! The veriest misanthrope must rejoice on such a day as this......The 
uses of photography, dear readers, are as various as the ‘‘ uses of adversity.” 
The progress of a new railroad bridge building in India is reported in Eng- 
land by a photograph of the works, which allows of none of the deceptions of 
verbal palaver in written reports. .....Qur foreign papers tell us of a singular 
sacrilege lately perpetrated in France. The Phare de la Rochelle states that, 
recently, the inhabitants of Marans, on entering the church, were surprised 
to see the statue of the Virgin, which stands near the altar, covered with a 
thick veil. The cure, who was present, explained that some sacrilegious per- 
son had entered the church during the night, broken off one of the arms of 
the statue, and plunged a knife into its breast......Money, like rank, is a 
great beautifier, as the following dialogue between a marriageable young lady 
and her mama shows :—‘ Fanny, don’t you think that Mr. Snob is a hand- 
some man?”—‘*Q, no, Ican’t endure his look. He is homely enough !”— 
* Well, he’s fortunate. at all events, for an old aunt has just died and left 
him fifty thousand dollars.”—‘ Indeed! Is it true? Well. now. since I come 
to recollect, there isa certain noble air about him, and he has a fine eye— 
that can’t be denied!”......Lord Lyndhurst tells a good story apropos of his 
surrender of the Great Seal, in 1846. ‘: When I went to the palace,” says his 
lordship, “‘I alighted at the grand staircase. I was received by the Sticks 
(Gold and Silver), and other officers of the household, who called in sonorous 
tones from landing to landing. and apartment to apartment, ‘Room for the 
Lord High Chancellor of England!’ I entered the p hamber; I gave 
the seals to her majesty; I had the honor of kissing her hand; I left the 
apartment by another door, and found myself on a back staircase, down 
which I descended without any one taking notice of me, until, as I was look- 
ing for my carriage at the outer door, a lackey bustled up, and with a pat- 
ronizing air, said, ‘ Lord Lyndhurst, can I do anything for you?’”......An 
anecdote is going the rounds, of a pedantic fellow, who complained to Lord 
Erskine, that he had fallen over his brother's park gate, and “extensively 
abraded the epidermis on the facial portion of his person.*’ His lordship re- 
marked that it was a most fortunate circumstance his brother's ‘‘ gate’ was 
not as high as his “style.” or he would surely have broken his neck......On 
the occasion of the marriage of the Princess Royal with Prince Frederick of 
Prussia, a conversation occurred which it has been reserved for the Gates- 
head Observer to record for the benefit of some future Miss Strickland. Two 
of the younger children of her majesty—we believe the youngest—were taken 
to the Chapel Royal in good time to see their eldest sister married. They 
found the affair rather tedious for a time; but gradually they grew more and 
more interested as the scene increased in animation and excitement—and 
doubtless they were informed by their attendant of the circumstances of the 
queen's marriage in the same place. At length, when they had become thor- 
oughly fascinated and delighted by the spectacle before them, one of the dear 
little darlings naively exclaimed, in a tone of reproach, ‘‘ I wonder mama did 


not bring us to see her wedding!"’......An officer, who served in the first war 
between England aud China, says of the Chinese :—*‘ They are curious beings 
—with an outward placidity of temper. and the good humor of amiable 
people, they possess the hardness of heart and unforgiving nature of the 
Moor. From all that I hear, as a nation they are without virtue, deep feel- 
ing. or dignity of character. Sir Thomas Herbert told me that, after batter- 
ing down forts and houses and killing hundreds at Amoy, the boats of the 
Chinese were alongside the ship with supplies before the guns were secured, 
to obtain what they prize before any good sentiment or moral obligation— 
profit and gain ”......‘* The amateurs of pictures in Paris.” says the Debats, 
‘are at present in some excitement in consequence of the appearance in the 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters in General. 

Success continues to attend the British arms in India. In England, they 
are still rejoicing over and glorifying the capture of Lucknow, which fell into 
the hands of the English after hard fighting, though the loss on the side of 
the troops, when compared with the destruction of the natives, was small.— 
There was a panic in Calcutta, lately—a rising of the Barrackpore Sepoys 
being feared. The president in council called out the volunteers, and cannon 
were planted on the bridges, but the alarm was unfounded. The British, 


capital of a small picture by Raphael, the originality of which is idered 
indisputable. It represents Apollo standing with his lyre, and listening at- 
tentively to Marsyas, who is seated near, playing on a flute. The two figures 
are naked to the waist, the rest of the composition being a landscape sur- 
rounded by aserene sky. This picture belongs to the period when the great 
artist painted the ‘ Marriage of the Virgin.’”’......A friend of ours showed 
us, the other day, an authentic miniature of Yeh, late governor of Kwang- 
tung province. He looks, we are sorry tc say, exactly like an over-fatted 
swine, with bristles for mustachios, and littie fierce, cunning pig-eyes. His 
head is very characteristic......The following story may be classed among 
the curiosities of literature :—As Mr. Murray, the publisher, was pacing the 
deck of a Mediterranean steamer, he fell into conversation with a stranger, 
who told him that he had been exploring and travelling in Africa, and in- 
tended, on his return to England, to write an account of his travels. The 
stranger was Dr. Livingstone; and Mr. Murray was so charmed with his con- 
versation, that he then and there agreed to give him two thousand guineas 
for his projected book. We believe that Mr. Murray, with his usual liberali- 
ty, has p ted Dr. Livingst witha iderable sum in addition since 
the great success of the work......Madame D.. a distinguished French lady, 
had a magnificent cat; M. de C. amused himself one day by killing it, for 
want of something else to shoot. Madame D. caused to be set in her own 
house, and in the houses of her friends, all sorts of mouse traps; and when 
three or four hundred mice were caught, she had them put into a box, which 
was forwarded to Madame de C. at her country house. The lady eagerly 
opened the box herself, expecting to find in it some new modes—the mice 
jumped out, and presently filled the house, while at the bottom of the box 
was found a note directed to Madame de C. :—*‘‘ Mad ; your husband has 
killed my cat—I send you my mice.”...... The Buddhist belief in the future 
is, that emancipation from all existence is the fullness of felicity, and that 
**a sentient being in the repetition of birth and death is like a worm in the 
midst of a nest of ants—like a lizard in the hollow of a bamboo that is burn- 
ing at both ends.”...... Though the immediate neighborhood of Rome is 
now seldom infected by brigands, yet three or four years ago a small band of 
desperadoes for a long time successfully baffled the vigilance of the police, 
changing their quarters from one part of the campagna to another, but espe- 
cially frequenting the heights about Baccano. Some of the ringleaders were 
betrayed into the hands of justice by the following simple stratagem. A 
man, who had been taken up and imprisoned for a mere quarrel. was brought 
before the judge, who asked him the usual question, *‘ Do you know why you 
are here?”’ The prisoner (who, though the judge had no suspicion of the 
fact, was a bona fide brigand) turned pale, and stammered out, “I swear J 
had no hand in the robbery on such a night,” (mentioning the date.) ‘ Who 
had, then?” said the judge, without changing countenance. The man, not 
seeing his error, reiterated his protestations of innocence, and (being cleverly 
drawn out by the judge) concluded by giving a list of his accomplices, in 
number upwards of thirty, many of whom in consequence of his information, 
were eventually taken. .....Hope is like a poplar beside a river, undermined 
by that which feeds it; or like a butterfly, crushed by being caught; or like 
a fox-chase, of which the pleasure is in the pursuit; or like revenge, which is 
generally converted into disappointment or remorse as soon as it is accom- 
plished ; or like a will-o’-the-wisp, in running after which, through pools and 
puddles, you are not likely to catch anything—but a cold..,...There existed 
some curious old customs in Abbeville. A man condemned to be hung might 
be saved, if a woman offered, of her own accord, to marry him This piece of 
good fortune happened to a robber in Hautvilliers, in 1400; but the girl was 
lame, and he actually refused her, saying to the hangman, ‘ Alle cloque, je 
n’en veux mie; attaqu’ me'’’—‘‘ She limps, I do not at all like her for a wife ; 
tie me up!”......The New York Times heads an account of a ball at the 
Crystal Palace, ‘Three acres of laces, hoops and crinolines."’......The Sta- 
tistical Society have offered a prize medal for the most accurate report of the 
number of persons in France who have not got the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. The result of this laborious inquiry is looked forward to with great 
curiosity. .....Mahogany sawdust, flavored with coffee (says a London paper), 
is extensively sold as a cheap breakfast powder! One of the consumers died 
the other day, and a mahogany music stool was made from the indurated 
contents of his stomach!......Nack, the deaf mute and poet, being asked the 
definition of the word “ friend” in the German tongue, replied, *‘ In all lan- 
guages it means a person who borrows your money, and insults you when 
you ask it back.”......One wishing to condole with another on the loss of a 
relative, said, ‘‘ The blessedness of your dear relative is handkerchief enough 
to dry your eyes.”......The Metropolitan Railroad intend shortly to relay 
their track, substituting a longer rail for the present short one, which will 
obviate the unpleasant unevenness of the present road.....,La Rochefoucauld 
wrote, ‘* The extreme pleasure we take in talking of ourselves, should make 
us fear that we give very little to those who listen to us.”......The boats on 
the North River are doing a large business, and quite a strong competition 
exists between the boats and the railroad. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Woman's Tnovents anour Women. By the author of John Halifax,” 
* Olive,” etc. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 1858. 1l2mo. pp. 309. 
Though the authoress of ‘* John Halifax’ is best known as a novelist, yet 

no one familiar with her stories can but be aware that she possesses a vigor- 

ous and sound mind, of which all the qualities are duly balanced. In the 
present volume she appears as an essayist, and her thoughts are deep and 
suggestive. On many topies connected with her subject she displays a rare 
liberality—for women have ever been the severest censors of woman just 
where charity was most needed. This single volume is worth all that Mrs. 
Ellis ever wrote about her sex. For sale by Urosby, Nichols & Co. 


Lire Tuoverrs. By Henry Warp Beecuzr. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 

Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 299. 

This volume is made up of striking passages in Mr. Beecher’s sermons and 
religious lectures, noted down by a lady of his congregation. Many of the 
thoughts and expressions are striking, and many will be engrafted into the 
proverbial language of our country. 


Rax Away To Sea. By Capt. Mayne Rerp. (Illustrated.) Boston: Ticknor, 

Fields & Co. 1858. 18mo. pp. 359. 

All Captain Reid’s stories are spirited and interesting, and this, especially 
designed for young readers, is one of his best. No one can complain of a lack 
of thrilling insident, or of sustained interest in the narrative. The illustra- 
tions add greatly to the value of the book 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co., Washington Street, have published 
** Euterpe, Grand Valse Brilliante.”’ by F. W. Smith, *‘Sappho Schottisch,” 
by KR. Fitzgerald, “Hi we to Terpsichore,’’ dance, by V. Busch, ** Tantaliz- 
ing Polka,” by R. Herzog, and ** Waverley Schottisch,’’ by G. Gustave Fitze. 
Aiso, * Anna Lisle,” song and chorus, ** My Native Land ’s my Home,” by 
Dr. J. Haynes, ~ Blue Belis of Scotland,” for the piano, and the * Lancers’ 
Polka,” by A. Scard.—Russell & Richardson, 291 Washington Street, have 
published three more numbers of “* Leaves from my Album,” by John Frei- 
tag, for young performers on the piano. 


Tus Interpreter. By G. J. Metvmiz. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 


A very clever romance of the Crimean war, written with great vividness 
and power. It abounds in incidents and'sketches of character, and the story 
is deeply interesting. 


however, showed great spirit and vigilance.—The Arabs in the vicinity of 
Aden have been troubl , lately—stopping the roads. and intercepting 
supplies to the fort. The commander of the garrison, however, defeated 
them in a sharp action, and it is supposed this will quiet them.—At last dates 
from Canton, the Chinese “ braves’? were assembling in great numbers, and 
threatening to attack the city —The Swiss papers deny that the French goy- 
ernment have threatened to withdraw the exequator from the Swiss consuls 
in France.—Despatches are said to have reached Paris from Canton, demand- 
ing reinforcements, as the Chinese showed no disposition to negotiate for 
peace.—The Turks have sent a heavy force to Albania, to put a stop to the 
depredations committed on the Turkish frontier in the Adriatic, and to pro- 
tect it from the Montenegrins.—The French government has abandoned its 
claim on Sardinia for the extradition of Mr. Hodge, the Englishman arrested 
for complicity in the attack upon the emperor's life, and Hodge was set at 
liberty.—The trial of Parke, the remaining English engineer, in the Cagliari 
affair, resulted in his acquittal, and the king of Naples had issued a decree, 
allowing him to return to England. 


Marshal Pelissier. 

Marshal Pelissier bids fair to be popular in England. His very bluffness, 
which unfitted him to shine in the Parisian salons, will not injure him in the 
plainer society of the people on the other side of the channel. He will live in 
grand style in a splendid house in Belgrave Square; and he may well display 
a good deal of magnificence, for he has 300,000 francs a year as ambassador, 
100,000 as the revenue of his duchy, 40,000 as marshal, and 30,000 as senator. 
Shortly before leaving Paris he gave a dinner to the English officers, in Paris, 
who had been his companions-in-arms in the Crimea, in which he drank 
bumpers in honor of the cordial understanding between the two countries. 


English Fillibustering. 

More English fillibustering is reported among the Spice Islands. Accounts 
from Batavia state that some English fillibusters, after being driven out from 
Sumatra, established themselves on the island of Bankalis, fortified a village, 
hoisted an English flag. and levied contributions on the native fishermen for 
the support of their Malay and Chinese soldiers. A Dutch war steamer was 
sent against them. when the governor of the fort, an Englishman, dedlared 
himself under the protection of the British flag. The adventurers refusing 
to quit the place, hostile preparations were made. When the troops landed, 
however, they found the place abandoned. 


The English Gun. 

The cannon presented by Queen Victoria to Louis Napoleon has been much 
admired in Paris. It is of a new model, and on its arrival, the emperor, ac- 
companied by Lord Cowley and the minister of war, examined it in the 
courtyard of the Tuileries, the mechanism being explained by Major Andrews. 
The gun is of nine inch calibre, and has a shield bearing the arms of France, 
with this inscription :—*‘ To Napoleon III., from Queen Victoria.”’ Does this 
gift signify that the English know how to make weapons and use them? The 
present of a knife is said to sever friendship—is that of a cannon more lucky? 


Fatal Curiosity. 

Brigadier Venot, of the Garde de Paris, wishing to see the execution of 
Orsini and Pierri, repaired very early to the Place de la Roquette, on the day 
of the execution, and obtained a place near the scaffold. But he paid dearly 
for his curiosity. At the moment of the execution, he was seized with moral 
tremors, was taken to the hospital—and after lingering a few days, actually 
died of horror. 


Movement in Italy. 

A letter from Turin speaks of symptoms of agitation manifesting themselves 
in some cities of the Lombardo-Venetian provinces. At Padua, the students 
of the University repaired to the Church of St. Anthony, to ask a mass for 
the soul of Orsini. A priest having acceded to their desire, chanted a De 
Profundis in the choir, and then withdrew peaceably, but the police arrested 
some of them. 


France and England. 

The subjects which threaten to keep up and envenom the antagonism be- 
tween France and England are, the piercing of the isth of Suez, the occusy 
pation of the island of Perim, and the organization of the Danubian provinces. 
Lord Derby’s cabinet is prepared to follow, in these matters, the policy of 
Lord Palmerston. Men may change in England, but interests and prejudices 
are immutable. 


Fictitious Return of Profits. 

One of the owners of the French line of steamers, including the Lyonnais 
(which was sunk by the bark Adriatic), is now in prison at Lyons, on a 
charge of what is a serious crime in France. It was found that, in order to 
sell more rapidly the stock in their line of steamers, they made false entries 
in their books, to show a much higher and fictitious return of profits. 


Austria and Italy. 


The Austrian journals express serious fears as to the maintenance of public 


tranquillity in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. The Austrian garrison at 
Bologna is increased, and forts are to be constructed at Forli, in order to have 
a communication by Tuscany and Ancona, and to overawe the inhabitants of 
the legation. 


New Opera. 

M. de Berlioz recently read, before a coterie of distinguished and literary 
celebrities, a poem which he proposes to set to music, to be played on the 
stage of the Grand Opera. The five acts of this poem are in reality the Eneid 
of Virgil, and comprise all the incidents contained in the twelve books of that 
masterpiece. 


Lord Derby’s Administration. 

Lord Derby has made many changes in the diplomatic representatives of 
England in foreign countries. At one time the recall of Lord Napier from 
Washington was talked of, but there is reason to believe that he will remain 
undisturbed at his post. 


Conspirators in England. 

We think the emperor of the French must be satisfied, now that the grand 
jury of London have brought in bills against Bernard, Alsop, Orsini and oth- 
ers, for feloniously attempting to kill the immaculate Louis N. 


The Wounded of January 14th. ry ” , 
In France, a bill granting pensions to those ded at the attempt on the 


life of the emperor is to be presented by his order to the legislative bodies. 


in Paris. 
The number of vehicles of all kinds circulating in Paris amounts to 32,000, 
and they employ 50,000 horses. 
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Kastty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Fevditorial Melange. 


We learn from a Paris letter, that a grand universal horticul- 
tural exhibition is announced to take place in the month of May, 
at the Palace of Industry, in the Champs Elysées. We shall not 
be at all surprised to hear of the lily being prominent in a grand 
exhibition in France before many months have passed. —— This 
is the way in which a certain German newspaper on our exchange 
list corrects its statements :—“ We mentioned, lately, that the 
town of Messina, in Sicily, had been destroyed by an earthquake. 
We feel called upon to correct this account, by stating that the 
town is not in Sicily, but on the Danube; and is not called Mes- 
sina, but Belgrade; and that it was not destroyed by an earth- 
quake, but a dreadful conflagration had occurred in it.””-—— It is 
mentioned in history to the honor of the Emperor Alexander Sev- 
erus, that he would, in no case, permit offices to be sold. “ For,” 
said he, “he who buys must sell. I will not endure any mer- 
chandize of authority which, if I tolerate, I cannot afterwards con- 
demn; and I shall be ashamed to punish him who sold what I 
permitted him to buy.” —— Lord Stowell used to boast that there 
was nota sight in London he had not seen, and, according to a 
current story, he had seen some more than once. He was paying 
his shilling to see a new mermaid, when the man at the door, ap- 
parently ashamed to cheat so good a customer, refused to take the 
money, saying, “No, no, my lord—it’s only the ould say-sar- 
pent.” Young Booth, in a note to the New York Evening 
Post, corrects the current report of the recent death of his mother. 
He says :—‘‘ My father was married but once, and then to my 
mother, who, thank God, still lives.’”——- The German papers 
report the death of Meister Burgschmiet, at Nurnberg, the cele- 
brated bronze founder, and friend of Rauch the sculptor. His 
last important work was the monument to Radetzky. “Ned, 
there go the ‘dilettanti.’”— Where? Idon’t see him! Whois 
he?” —— It would seem that the apothecaries were formerly a 
very sober class of men, for according to the old standard they had 
three scruples to a dram; but whatever those scruples originally 
may have been, some of the apothecaries of our own day have got 
over them.—— Says Lavater, “Actions, looks, words, steps, 
form the alphabet by which you spell characters.” —— The fol- 
lowing notice was lately affixed at a church-door in Hertfordshire, 
and read in the church :—“ This is to give notice, that no person 
is to be buried in this churchyard but those living in the parish ; 
and those who wish to be buried are desired to apply to the parish 
clerk.” Canada has just adopted a decimal currency. The 
new coins have been prepared at the English mint; tho silver 
coinage consists of five, ten and twenty cent pieces. Cents have 
also been struck. As yet no quarters have been coined; but the 
convenience attending their use will soon add them to the 
list. —— True honor, as defined by Cicero, is the concurrent ap- 
probation of good men; such only being fit to give true praise, 
who are themselves praiseworthy. Boileau, being frequently 
called upon by an idle, ignorant person, who complained to him 
that he did not return his visits, ‘‘ Sir,” said the French satirist, 
“(we are not upon equal terms. You call upon me merely to get 
rid of your time; when I call upon you, I lose mine.” —— The 
uncultivated moors and “landes” in France, exclusive of marsh- 
es, amount to 20,000,000 acres. —— The Young Men’s Christian 
Association, of Philadelphia, are now constructing a large tent, 
capable of holding four thousand persons, to be used by them 
during the summer, for preaching in destitute and isolated locali- 
ties. —— A statue is about to be erected to Oliver Goldsmith on 
the land where he was born. It is to bo erected by subscrip- 
tion. —— A Kansas correspondent says money commands from 
four to seven per cent. a month in that territory, well secured on 
real estate. f 


A DELICATE QueEsTion.—A legal question is now exciting 
extraordinary interest in Westphalia, namely, whether a husband 
has aright to open his wife’s letters. ‘The question arose out of 
a suit for divorce, instituted by the husband, in which he obtained 
a decree ; but the conclusive piece of evidence was a letter from 
the lover to the wife, the contents of which letter would never 
have been known had not the husband broken the seal. The di- 
vorced wife at once prosecuted him for opening the letter, and the 
tribunal of Unne decided that he was wrong, and sentenced him 
‘to a fine of ten thalers. The husband appealed. 


> 


FasHIONABLE GLoves.—Letters from Paris mention that the 
latest fashion of gloves in that city are of Spanish leather, em- 
broidered, and with a cuff to protect the wrist from cold or the 
sun. Those of the finest peau de chevreau are cut so as to fit per- 
fectly the hand, and sewed with extreme neatness—a rare and 
precious quality, and necessary for their beauty and durability. 


> 


Novet Lecacy.—The following was an item in the will of 
William Blake, made in 1663 :—‘“I give and bequeath unto the 
town of Dorchester twenty shillings, to be bestowed for the repair- 
ing of the burying-place, so that the swine and other vermin may 
not annoy the graves of the saints—provided it be repaired within 
one year after my decease.” 


+ 


Cure ror Usuarriness.—When you are unhappy from any 
cause, look around you, and see some poor person to whom you 
may do good. Every tear you wipe away from a widow’s, or asick 
man’s face, will be a drop of balm to your own wounded dgart. 


GHAapsive Gatherings. 


The religious excitement in Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., is 
increasing daily, and numbers are professing conversion. 


A new dish for epicures was presented at a dinner table in Phil- 
adelphia, a few days since—eggs fried in butter with their shells 
on. The dish was invented by a young lady from Ireland. 

A memorial has been presented to Congress,, asking the right 
of way to construct a railroad bridge across the Potomac river, 
connecting with the Washington and Alexandria railroad. 


Ex-Governor Ford of Ohio, long known as a powerful political 
speaker, is one of the converts of the present revival. At a re- 
cent prayer meeting at Columbus, Mr. Ford" made a powerful 
address. 

The North American states that in that city and 
neighborhood, there are over ten thousand persons engaged in iron 
manufactures, whose products of industry amount to $12,857,000 
annually. 


Six barks are now preparing at Chicago to make voyages to 
Liverpool. Last year one—and the first—made this voyage, and 
seemingly with success, or others would not be induced to follow 
the example this year. 

Mr. Miles Radfoe, of Christian County, Ky., killed a cow, a 
few days since, in whose stomach were found several ten and six 
penny nails, a hook from a hat rack, a large brass ring, a hair pin, 
a breastpin, and a quantity of hooks and eyes. 

A distressing case of hydrophobia is reported in Philadelphia. 
Four members in one family were bitten, two months ago, by a 

tdog. One son died Sunday morning, and on the next morn- 
ing a sister of the deceased was also attacked with the disease. 


The Baltimore Patriot mentions the fact that an insurance com- 
pany in that city now takes risks on rents. Owners of property, 
therefore, in addition to the facilities of insurance against loss by 
fire and flood, can insure against a want of tenantry. 


A young Wisconsin lad was recently attacked by a large grey 
eagle, at Fon du Lac. The eagle made a “ break” for him, at- 
tempting to reach his face. The boy nobly defended himself, and 
brought the eagle to the ground. 


There are sixty seaports in Cuba, and last year there were 3680 
coastwise arrivals, and 2659 clearances. This will give an idea 
of the trade of this beautiful island, which is not-more than half 
cultivated, under the present regime. 


The starch manufacturers are in trouble, and despond of busi- 
ness success. Where, in times past, they found a ready sale for 
their manufacture, the article is now adrug. This change is at- 
tributed to the general use of crinoline and the hoops—starch be- 
ing no longer necessary to produce expansion. 

In Oregon men get from $40 to $120 per month in lumbering 
establishments, and from_$40 to $50 on farms. Carpenters get 
from $4 to $6 per day. Flour from $12 to $16 per bbl. Beet 
from $8 to $15 per hundred lbs. Pork $10 per hundred. Pota- 
toes $1 25 per bushel. 


Official documents have been discovered in Canton, in which it 
appears that Yeh, during the short period of three months, put to 
death no less than the enormous number of 20,000 human beings. 
This is a fact beyond doubt, the documents taken showing the 
name of every man and woman, and also for what they were 
executed. 

A Spanish journal states that, in consequence of the abundance 
of the growth of oranges.of an excellent quality, in the south of 
Spain, and the difficulty of disposing of them for exportation at 
a good price, several of the growers convert them into wine, 
which is said to be of a delicious quality, and resembling much 
in flavor the wine of Maderia. 


A large number of original—and in some instances, unpub- 
lished—letters addressed to David Garrick were lately sold in 
London, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. The leading feature 
of the sale was a letter, and an interesting one, from Rosciad 
Churchill to the English Roscius. Churchill’s autograph is very 
rare. 


A farm of 700 acres, of great variety of soil, well wooded and 
watered, has been purchased in the town of Ovid, Seneca County, 
on the eastern slope of Seneca Lake, on which the State Agricul- 
tural College Buildings are to be erected. There is every reason 
in hope that during the present year the central building and 
south wing will be completed. 


The Missouri River is now alive with steamboats, and the spring 
trade has commenced in earnest. A number of new and commo- 
dious steamers have been added to the different lines. It is esti- 
mated that the Missouri river trade, this year, will be a third 
heavier than last ; indeed, if the increase of Kansas trade can be 
taken as a criterion, it will sum up even more. 


There is now at Constantinople an American missionary of a 
highly scientific character (Dr. Hamblin), who has obtained great 
intiuence at the Court of the Sultan, by introducing to his notice 
our railway system and telegraph lines. When the British and 
French armies were in the Kast, he constructed two steam flour 
mills, and thus supplied the Sultan with the means of providing 
for that army. 


The London Times has a description of a splendid new hall— 
the St. James Hall—opened for the first time; and, after chron- 
icling the brilliancy of the first night—the effect on the red, blue 
and gold ceiling of the star burners—the arch, etc.,—winds up b 
saying: ‘A most curious American circular piano, in which ail 
the hammers are made to play round a perfect cylinder, is exhib- 
ited in the concert room.” 


The Natchez Courier tells us of a rough boatman passing along 
the streets of that city, who had drifted far away from home, and 
stopping at the door of a music store, where a gentleman was 
evoking a sweet strain from the chords of a fine piano, for the 
amusement of some lady friends. He listened very intently, un- 
til the hot scalding tears coursed down his rough, sun-burnt cheeks, 
in spite of all his endeavors to restrain them. 


The custom of females sitting sideways upon their horses when 
riding is not universal, though generally adopted by most civi- 
lized nations. In Wales, in the remote provinces of France, in 
Spain, and other countries, the women ride like the men. ‘The 
manner of riding sideways was introduced into England by Anne 
of Luxembourg, consort to Richard II., whose example had 
caused it to be adopted as the most becoming manner of riding 
for women. 


A Prussian name@ Edward Desling was arrested at Paducah, 
Ky., a few days ago, under the extradition treaty with Prussia, 
under a charge of forgery and fraud.. Desling has been travelling 
under the assumed name of Leroy. His countrymen, who are 
much incensed at his arrest, assert that the affidavits on which he 
is arrested are false ; that he is no forger, but a political refugee, 
who formerly belonged to a Republican club, and was compelled 
to flee to save his head. 


Sands of Gold. 


«++. They who presume most in prosperity, are soonest subject 
to despair in adversity—Mason. 

.... A man’s nature rises either to herbs or weeds ; therefore 
let him seasonably water the one and destroy the other.—Bacon. 

-+-. Only when the voice of duty is silent, or when it has 
already spoken, may we allowably think of the consequences of a 
particular action.—Hare. 

.+.- God will excuse our prayers for ourselves, whenever we 
are prevented from them by being occupied by such good works 
as will entitle us to the prayers of others.—Lacon. 

.... Asit has been finely expressed, “ Principle is a passion 
for truth.”” And as an earlier and homelier writer hath it, “ The 
truths we believe in are the pillars of our world.” —Bulwer. 

.... As they who for every slight sickness take physic, to re- 
pair their health do rather impair it, so they who for every trifle 
are eager to vindicate their character, do rather weaken it.— Mason. 


.+.. The Bible is the most betrashed book in the world. Com- 
ing to it through commentaries is much like looking at a landscape 
through garret windows, over which generations of unmolested 
spiders have spun their webs.—H. W. Beecher. 

.++. There are some benefits which may be so conferred as to 
become the very refinement of revenge; and there are some evils 
which we had rather bear in sullen silence than be relieved from 
at the expense of our pride.—Lacon. 


.+.. Be very loth to encourage expectations in a suitor, which 
you have not the power of fulfilling or of putting in course of 
fulfilment; for hope, an architect above rules, can build, in re- 
verse, a pyramid upon a point.—Author Helps. 

.-.. To Socrates and Plato, as to the old Jewish sages, man is 
most important when regarded not merely as a soul, but as aman, 
a social being of flesh and blood. Aristotle declares the family 
and social relations to be the master-facts of humanity.— Kingsley. 


.++. You have seen a ship out in the bay, swinging with the 
tide, and seeming as if it would follow it; and yet it cannot, for 
down there beneath the water it is anchored. So many a soul 
sways towards heaven, but cannot ascend thither, because it is 
anchored to some secret sin.—Beecher. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Time flies fast, but every musician of any note can beat time. 

The individual who “stood upon his own responsibility,” is to 
be indicted for infanticide. 

“A coffin,” said an Irishman, “is the house a man lives in after 
he is dead.” 

The musician who composed the “march of intellect” is en- 
gaged on a new opera. 

In Mexico, everybody is supposed to be an ex-president who 
wears a clear shirt and keeps his hands washed. 


An Irishman, in speaking of a relative who was hanged, says 
he died during a tight-rope performance. 

A drop in the eye causes blindness, and a drop in the head puts 
out the eyes of the understanding. 


Sims says that if it wasn’t for the hole in the hoop, you couldn’t 
put it on the barrel, and then the barrel would burst. 

Some one asks, “‘Is it lawful to hang clothes on Mason and 
Dixon’s line?” Just as lawful as planting beans around the 
North Pole. 


An eminent spirit-merchant in Dublin announces, in an Irish 
paper, that he has still a small quantity of the whiskey on hand 
which was drunk by his majesty when in Dublin. 

A gentleman meeting John Savage, one day, looking very 
dolorous, said: “‘ Why, John, what ails you? Is not your fiddle 
in tune?” “No, sir,” replied Jack ; “it’s in pawn.” 

There is a young man at the North End of this city so bright 
that his mother can only look at him through smoked glags, for 
fear of his hurting her eyes! 


The same stupid Frenchman who translated Byron into prose, 
upon being told that “ Brown Stout” was made from malt, ex- 
claimed, quite rejoiced at the cleverness of his discovery: “ O, I 
see, youspeak of Malte Brun.” 


An impetuous volunteer, while practising the military science 
alone in his garden, tumbled backwards into a ditch. His wife 
hurried to his assistance, and implored him to say whether or not 
he was hurt. The reply was, “Go away, woman; what do you 
know about war ?” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ‘* household word”’ from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

0 It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

O~ It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a peat and beautiful style. 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

I~ It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

i It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

(7 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(7 Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

{>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

O™ Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

0 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

i> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one 


Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. ((~ Sample copies sent when desired. 

0G One copy of Tur Frag or ovr Union, and one copy of Battou’s Picro- 
BIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 

M. M. BALLOU 


Published every Saturday, by 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, 
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NEW DRAWING. 


FROM A 


VIEW OF CANTON, 


CANTON, CHINA. 

We take great pleasure in 
laying before our readers a 
correct engraving of the city 
of Canton, now engaging so 
much attention throughout the 
civilized world, from a draw- 
ing recently made on the spot 
and exhibiting the place as it 
now appears. The picture 
presents a curious maze of 
many storied pagodas, of hills 
crowned with shrubbery and 
houses, of dwellings with pic- 
turesque verandahs, qucer- 
looking arches and gateways, 
and narrow streets, while the 
frowning forts on the broad 
river, and the mass of quaint 
shipping, give it a peculiar and 
individual character. Among 
the recently published accounts 
of the capture of the celestial 
city by the French and Eng- 
lish, an event which will be 
apt to excite some emotion in 
the bosom of the “ Brother 
of the Sun and Moon,” we 
find the following passage :— 
“Some of us pass the rest of 
the day on the angular roof ot 
the highest pack-house, and 
look down on the river and 
city. There is nothing pic- 
turesque about the view of 
Canton. No domes and min- 
arets rise from the mass of 
habitations. No lofty tem- 
ples, no high monuments, rep- 
resent historic memories and 
immortal aspirations. The 
far-stretching, dull level ot 
great roofs is broken only by 
the square pawnbrokers’ ware- 
houses, by the little watch- 
boxes erected upon high scaf- 
foldings, by a few Mandarin 
poles, and by the mountains 
and forts behind the city. 
Away to the left this plain ot 
roofs stretches to the horizon. 
In the foreground, almost at 
our feet, lie the water-side 
houses, almost hovels, and gen- 
erally built on piles. Masked 
by these, and only visible on 
close inspection, are the outer 
walls of the city. Now and 
then you can see an embrasure, 
and the march of a Chinese 
sentry shows the continuity of 
the wall.”—Travellers speak 
of Canton as a labyrinth, and 
on some it produces the im- 
pression of one great ambus- 
cade. Its streets are narrow, 
tortuous and winding, like a 
corkscrew. One might sup- 
pose fiom ‘the accounts given, 
that it was not true for the peo- 
~ of Canton that the shortest 
ine between any two given 
points is a straight one. The 
following description of Can- 
ton and the river, as seen by 
lamplight, is from the well 
known work, “The Chinese 
Empire,” by M. Huc;—* Now 
if to these capricious looking 
strects, with the fronts of the 
houses all whimsic ally carved, 
you throw in a proiusion ot 
ittle lanterns, biz lanterns, 
lanterns of all shapes and sizes, 
ornamented with Chinese char- 
acters of all colors, you have 
an idea of Canton seen hastily 
by lamplight. Amidst all the 
immense population by which 
the streets were thronged, our 
grand business was not to lose 
sight of each other, or break 
the chain that our party 
formed. But alas! presently 
we found it was broken. At 
the corner ot a dark street, the 
courier who formed the next 
link to me lost sight of the 
Chinese who preceded him, 
and who alone knew the way. 
The street we were in was no 


, thoroughfare, and we did not 
know which of the turnings he 


had taken. Our 
was great, so we cried 

for our guide in all directions, 
his a rance aving n0- 
ticed eee one was follow- 
ing him, he had retraced his 
steps, and picked us up again 
just where he had dropped us. 
We then resumed our march 
gaily, and soon found our 
selves, with thankful hearts, 
on board our junk. The river 
of Canton during the night pre- 
sented really the most fantas- 
tical spectacle I had ever wit- 
nessed, covered by & 
quantity of vessels of all sizes, 
and indescribable forms of fish- 
es and various extraordinary 
figures, many of them resplen- 
dent with gilding and hung 
round with pretty lanterns.” 
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